





THE CITIZEN WHO HAS BEEN 
giving close attention to the Congres- 
sional discussion of anti-labor proposals 
has recently heard some rather inter- 
esting statements. One that was quite 
surprising—perfectly true but a startler 
because of its source—attacked the 
Hartley bill because it would “reduce 
the bargaining power of unions almost 
to impotency.” And who do you think 
said that? It was Joe Ball of Minne- 
sota. This solon is known far and wide 
for his hostility to strong and effective 
labor organizations, but the Hartley bill 
—really the N.A.M. bill—is just too 
much for even him to stomach. 


SENATOR BALL’S STATEMENT 
quoted above, unlike many other utter- 
ances emanating from the same gentle- 
man, is completely factual. It is to be 
hoped that it will receive wider attention 
than it has been accorded up to now. 
(Almost every newspaper in the country 
ignored it; one of the very few excep- 
tions was the New York Journal of 
Comme Another Senatorial state- 
ment worthy of serious consideration 
not only by his fellow Senators but by 
all Americans—is this one from Wayne 
Morse of Oregon: “Whenever we pass 
a law that results in injustice, a law that 
stirs up the opposition of a large 
minority, the workability of that law be- 
comes an impossibility. One of the 
rights of free men is to resist an unjust 
law.” 


VERY MUCH TO THE POINT WAS 
what A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany had to say in his coast- 
to-coast radio address on an ABC net- 
work April 24. Pointing out that the 
Taft and Hartley bills‘ both require in- 
voluntary servitude in some form, Mr. 
Meany reminded the anti-labor law- 
makers that, although our Congress un- 
questionably is a very potent body, it 
is not so powerful that it can repeal an 
integral part of the Constitution of the 
United States by the mere passage of 
a simple statute. He reminded the leg- 
islators further that, as of the present 


time, the Thirteenth Amendment re- 
mains a part of the Constitution. And, 
until such time as the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment is repealed, no one is going to 
make a slave of an American worker for 
months, weeks or even minutes. The 
position on slavery taken by a great 
American in the 1860s has the support 
of the American people, North and 
South, East and West, in the year 1947, 
even if corporation puppets in Congress 
who call themselves believers in the 
tenets of that great American’s party 
have turned their backs on the basic 
principle of this government—the prin- 
ciple of freedom. 


STOP-PRESS NEWS—THE FIRST 
meeting of A. F. of L. and C. I. O. com- 
mittees seeking to find a way to reunite 
American labor was held May 1. After 
a five-hour session it was announced that 
definite progress had been made. The 
A. F. of L. committee is headed by Presi- 
dent Green. A second meeting was sched- 
uled for May 2. Scene of the unity confer- 
ence is the Statler Hotel in the nation’s 
capital. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Telephone Workers has been pledged the 
united support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the union’s efforts to win 
improved wages for employes in the tele- 
phone industry. The pledge was made by 
the A. F. of L.’s Executive Council at the 
meeting held in Washington last month. 
The Council denounced “the stubborn re- 
fusal of the telephone corporation trust” 
to make a fair wage offer to its employes. 
“We are going to back up the telephone 
workers in their crucial struggle until this 
strike is won,” the Council declared. 


PROBLEMS OF MAINTAINING OR 
increasing take-home pay in the face of 
rising prices were the principal issue in 
nearly 50 per cent of all work stoppages 
last year. Disputes over the union shop 
and closed shop accounted for only one 
out of every ten stoppages and involved 
less than five per cent of all workers. 
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Monopoly 


More than 1,800 formerly independ- 
ent manufacturing and mining con- 
cerns have been swallowed up through 
merger and acquisition since 1940. 

Their combined asset value was 4.1 
billion dollars, or nearly 5 per cent of 
the total asset value of all manufactur- 
ing concerns in 1943. 

Moreover, it was the larger corpora- 
tions, each having assets of over five 
million dollars (in many instanées 
achieved through earlier acquisitions) 
that accounted for some three-fourths 
of these recent 1,800 acquisitions. 

The war contributed powerfully to 
the trend of concentration. Govern- 
ment purchases and government financ- 
ing of productive facilities were chan- 
neled predominantly into the hand of 
corporations which .already occupied 
positions of dominance. Surplus profits 
created by such channeling have con- 
tributed powerfully to the trend by pro- 
viding funds for additional wartime and 
postwar expansion through acquisition 
of former competitors. Out of 175 bil- 
lion dollars of government contract 
awards between June, 1940, and Sep- 
tember, 1944, 107 billion, or 67 per 
cent, went to only 100 of the more than 
18,000 corporations receiving such 
awards. During the war sixty-eight 
corporations received two-thirds of the 
one billion dollars appropriated by. the 
government for research and develop- 
ment purposes in industrial labora- 
tories. 

More mergers and acquisitions in the 
manufacturing and mining industries 
took place in 1946 than in any of the 
previous 15 years. In 1946, the num- 
ber of mergers was 26 per cent above 
the number in 1945, and 225 per cent 
above the annual average of the years 
1940-1941. Years of greatest business 
activity and high price levels are the 
years in which the greatest number 
of mergers take place. Robert E. Freer. 
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Nan to mobilize public opinion against the anti-labor bills is outlined to reporters by President Green 


Executive Council Launches 
/™ All-Out War on Slave Bills 


K YAR to the finish on the Taft- 

F Hartley-N.A.M. anti-labor 
Program was declared by the Exec- 

Sutive Council of the American Fed- 
Mration of Labor at its meeting last 
month. The Council’s deliberations 
Were conducted at the A. F. of L. 
Building in Washington. 

An emergency assessment of fif- 
"teen cents per member on the entire 
SA. F. of L. membership of more 
Sthan 7,500,000 was voted to meet 
‘the costs of a far-flung educational 
and publicity campaign “through 
the medium of radio and the public 
ress.” Before the one-week meet- 
‘img adjourned, checks were arriv- 

from unions large and small. 

“The vicious campaign to destroy 
Mthe American trade union move- 
ment by legislative action has now 
Preached the point where the very 
existence of free organization of 
"labor is jeopardized,” the Executive 
ouncil declared in telegrams to all 
Affiliated unions. “The American 
of Labor is determined that the 
fruits of seventy-five years of trade 
Union effort shall not be wiped out 
by the enactment of ill-conceived, 
/Malicious anti-labor laws.” 
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The Council invited the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to join 
in-renewed efforts to achieve uni- 
fication of American labor. The 
C.1.0. accepted the invitation and 
the first meeting of five-man com- 
mittees from both organizations 
was scheduled for May 1. 

Support of the telephone workers 
in their struggle for higher wages 
was pledged by the Council. Action 
was also taken on a number of 
other important matters. 

Text of the Council statement on 
legislation was as follows: 

At this moment Congress is rushing 
headlong into one of the worst legisla- 
tive blunders in history—the enact- 
ment of repressive and restrictive labor 
bills which would disrupt and demoral- 
ize labor-management relations if they 
become law. \ 

The whole purpose of this legislation 
—-regardless of the hypocritical claims 
of its sponsors—is to destroy the power 
of trade unions to serve the workers 
of America effectively. 

The American Federation of Labor 
hereby declares war against this legis- 
lation—an all-out war for the preser- 
vation of the life of free trade unionism 
in America. 


Whether the proponents of the pend- 
ing legislation realize it or not, they are 
opening the door to fascism in Amer- 
ica by impairing freedoms basic to the 
American way of life and they are like- 
wise encouraging the subversive ene- 
mies of democracy to foment a class 
struggle in our land which would 
weaken our nation’s leadership on the 
international front. 

To carry on the fight against this 
impending evil, the Executive Council 
is preparing to rally the entire member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Labor and to mobilize a substantial 
portion of trade union resources for a 
program of concerted action. Details 
of this program, aimed at awakening 
the American people to the dangers 
contained in this legislation, will be 
announced later. 

- The sponsors of the House and Sen- 

ate bills are trying to make labor the 
goat for all the ills which the nation has 
suffered since the war ended. They 
claim they have a mandate from the 
American people to enact laws which 
would place trade unions in a straight- 
jacket. That is a false and specious 
assertion. 

Clever politicians in Congress, aided 
and abetted by the powerful National 
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Association of Manufacturers and other 
special interests, have taken advantage 
of public impatience over high prices, 
scarcities of peacetime necessities and 
other postwar maladjustments. They 
have tried to make the public believe 
that once the trade unions are stripped 
of the power to protect the interests of 
the nation’s workers, all these economic 
problems will be solved. 

To justify the drive against organ- 
ized labor, our opponents in Congress 
have sought to give the public a dis- 
torted picture of the state of labor- 
management relations in this country 
by bringing in a few recalcitrant and 
spiteful employers to air their griev- 
ances at open hearings, while they have 
studiously ignored the many thousands 
of American employers who enjoy sat- 
isfactory relations with unions. 

On this flimsy basis, relying on bally- 
hoo instead of a fact-finding investiga- 
tion, Congress is now about to cripple 
and rip apart the fabric and techniques 
of successful and effective collective 
bargaining, which is the only demo- 
cratic and fair machinery for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of industrial 
peace and high production. 

There is no question that the people 
of this country want peace on the indus- 
trial front. But they have too much 
good sense to hold the workers and 
their trade unions responsible for every 
dispute and strike that occurs. They 


know that it takes two to make a quar- 
rel and that management is at least 
equally responsible for such strife as 
develops. And they know that the basic 
cause of most of the strikes that have 
taken place since V-J Day was the re- 
fusal of management to pay wages 
which would enable the masses of our 
people to maintain the American stand- 
ard of living in the face of the economic 
dislocation and the inflated cost of liv- 
ing which we inherited from the war. 


Unfortunately, the American people 
have been kept ignorant of the fact that 
collective bargaining is working suc- 
cessfully under our present laws where- 
ever and whenever management prac- 
tices it sincerely with trade unions and 
that there are a thousand unpublicized 
cases of agreement between employers 
and unions for each disagreement 
which is played up in the headlines. In 
the name of drastic treatment of these 
exceptional cases, Congress is voting 
legislation which would make agree- 
ments impossible in the vast majority 
of cases. 

If such legislation becomes law, it 
will wreck production in America and 
flood the nation with industrial strife. 
The workers of America will never sub- 
mit to slavery, nor will they work 
against their will under conditions 
which are obnoxious to them. They 
have no intention of meekly acquiesc- 
ing in legislative robbery of the gains 


they have won through their trad 
unions after long years of patient effort 

Freedom is the most precious asset 
of the American people. Abrogation of 
the freedom of American workers }y 
legislative action must lead inevitab) 
to the undermining of the freedoms of 
those in all other walks of life. Le 
businessmen, especially, keep in mind 
that the free enterprise system depends 
upon the freedom of labor and will be 
jeopardized if labor is enslaved. 

The provisions in the pending legis. 
lation which would restore government- 
by-injunction constitute a direct inva- 
sion of fundamental American liberty 
The black history of the abuses of the 
labor injunction by the courts in the 
past should serve as a bar against its 
future employment. To make kings of 
judges, as a recent decree—more royal- 
istic than judicial—permitted, is repug- 
nant to a free America. 

The Executive Council calls upon 
President Truman to show real states- 
manship and leadership in this crisis, 
It is up to him to stand by the princ- 
ples he has repeatedly enunciated and 
to withstand powerful pressure from 
the moneyed interests and their Con- 
gressional lackeys. It is his duty to 
protect the interests of American work- 
ers and the American people as a whole 
by vetoing the final, illegitimate off- 
spring of the current House and Sen- 
ate labor bills. 


Green Assails Cuts in Labor Dept. Budget 


HARP protest against a trend in 

Congress to “short-change” labor 
by slashing appropriations financing 
services invaluable to American work- 
ers was registered last month by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee considering 
the budget of the Labor Department. 

Reviewing the history of the Labor 
Department, Mr. Green pointed out the 
necessity, recognized many years ago, 
of maintaining an efficient federal labor 
statistics bureau to determine the prog- 
ress of American workers. Attacking 
the proposed cut of 43 per cent below 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics budget 
estimate as “unwise and wasteful,” Mr. 
Green told the committee : 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
providing the nation with more than 
half of the overall economic statistics 
outside the field of finance and agricul- 
ture necessary to the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, to sound 
legislative planning, to business anal- 
ysts, labor arbitrators and labor and 
management in negotiations. When 
you are figuring in terms of a budget 


of more than $30,000,000,000, a saving 
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of $3,000,000 is pitifully small and in 
terms of value received is uneconomi- 
cal.” 

Among other points, Mr. Green em- 
phasized that: 

>Wage-and-hour inspections would 
permit “only six per cent coverage” 
if the House reduction stands. 

>The slash in funds for the Concil- 
iation Service would prevent attempts 
to settle labor-management disputes 
before strikes and lockouts occur. 

>The National Labor Relations Board 
may have 16,500 to 17,000 cases to 
handle in the twelve months beginning 
July 1, instead of the 10,500 cases 
estimated by the Board itself. 

Mr. Green, commenting upon a 
$14,000,000 slash in the Labor Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, ironically called 
the attention of Congress to its plans 
for spending more “for the protection 
of migratory birds and other wildlife” 
than to protect the minimum wage 
standards of the nation’s toilers. 

The A. F. of L.’s chief said some 
$6,000,000 was proposed to aid wild- 
life in the fiscal year ending July 1, 
while the House saw fit to appropriate 


only $4,057,000 to protect American 


workers’ minimum wage standards. 

Mr. Green did not ask for restora- 
tion of any specific amounts, but urged 
“adequate” funds because the Depart- 
ment’s function is to promote the wel- 
fare of more than 40,000,000 wage- 
earners and salaried workers. 

Terming the maintenance of produc- 
tion highly important to the nation, 
Mr. Green added: 


“It is not economy to paralyze the 
services that can assist management 
and labor to effect wise adjustments.” 

He said funds for the Labor Depart- 
ment are “pitifully small” when com- 
pared with the many millions of dol- 
lars Congress provides without quibble 
to the Agriculture Department and 
other federal agencies for the benefit 
of the nation’s farmers. 

“It amounts in all to much more than 
$100 per farmer per year,” Mr. Green 
said, compared with a proposed outlay 
under House terms of “less than $2.25 
per worker.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
favors sensible economy but is com 
vineed that the proposed severe cuts 
the Labor Department appropriation 
are “unwise and wasteful.” 
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UR nation is the strongest in the 

world. We are strong for a 
number of reasons, but the No. 1 rea- 
son for our strength is that we are_a 
nation of free men. 

America’s strength and the fact that 
we are the symbol of liberty to the 
peoples of the whole world have com- 
bined to give us a position of world 
leadership. We have served notice 
that we stand not only for freedom here 
at home but also for liberty, democracy 
and the right of governments and 
peoples everywhere to be protected 
against the enslavement of totalitarian- 
ism. 

Today there is serious danger of 
America’s position as the champion and 
bulwark of freedom being undermined 
through action of our own Congress. 
This would be the inevitable effect if 
Congress were to pass the labor legis- 
lation now proposed by the majority 
party in the House of Representatives. 

The bill I refer to is one which has 
been approved by the Republican Policy 
Committee of the House. This meas- 
ure emanates from the House Labor 
Committee and is being called the Hart- 
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Wauo's BEHIND THE DRIVE to chain American workers 
to their jobs, to compel them to give their labor against their will 
for the benefit of business enterprises operated for private profit? 
Here is the answer, in an address to the nation by George Meany. 
The A. F. of L.’s secretary-treasurer spoke over a Mutual network. 

The reader should bear in mind that this address was deliv- 
ered after the anti-labor Hartley bill had been reported out by the 
House Labor Committee but prior to the bill’s passage by the House. 








ley bill. The bill should be known as 


the National Association of Manufac- 
turers bill, which in fact it is. 

The Hartley-N.A.M. bill now be- 
fore the House of Representatives is 
designed to bring about the destruction 


of free trade unionism in our country. 
It proposes to achieve this nefarious 
purpose by enacting into law the pro- 
gram adopted by the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers last December. 

The Hartley bill would definitely 
effectuate the N.A.M. program. For 
example, the N.A.M. urged that “the 
protection of law should be extended to 
strikers only when the majority of em- 
ployes in the bargaining unit, by secret 
ballot under impartial supervision, 
have voted for a strike in preference 
to acceptance of the latest offer of the 
employer.” The Hartley bill accepts 
this proposal in toto—in fact, almost 
word for word. 

This situation prevails all through 
the bill. Throughout the sixty-eight 
pages of the Hartley bill we find the 
ideas and the very language of the 
N.A.M.’s anti-labor program lifted 
bodily and incorporated into the bill. 

There can be no doubt on this score. 
The committee minority has stated 
quite definitely : 

“During the period of the hearings 
the representatives of the N.A.M. 
working behind the scenes were writ- 
ing the legislation.” 

This quote refers to the so-called 
Hartley bill, now fraudulently offered 
as the brainchild of Mr. Hartley him- 
self and his fellow committeemen of 
the majority. 


The N.A.M. is evidently not con- 
cerned with the world position of the 
United States of America. The N.A.M. 
is clearly not disturbed that enslave- 
ment of the plain citizens of America 
would destroy our nation’s position as 
the standard-bearer of freedom in the 
effort to halt the further expansion of 
communism. 

The N.A.M. doesn’t seem to care 
about anything except profits, more 
profits and still more profits. Last 
year the corporations of America as a 
whole made far more money than in 
the highly profitable war years; but 
the N.A.M. wants more, and this bill is 
designed to achieve that greedy objec- 
tive at the expense of the nation’s 
workers. 

Our government has adopted a policy 
of preventing the spread of Communist 
influence abroad and at home. It has 
been announced and reiterated that the 
Administration is determined to carry 
this policy out in an effective manner. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
American people are in complete sym- 
pathy with this program of the govern- 
ment. Most Americans have no use 
whatsoever for the hateful tenets of 
communism or any other form of 
totalitarianism. 

This anti-Communist program will 
be torpedoed if the Hartley bill is 
enacted into law. American workers 
will not cheerfully accept any statute 
which compels them to work against 
their will. They will resent and resist 
such a flagrant violation by Congress of 
the Constitution of the United States— 
in particular, the Thirteenth Amend- 
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ment, which forbids involuntary servi- 
tude. 

This bill will bring more recruits 
into the ranks of those opposed to the 
American way of life than the Com- 
munist Party of the United States has 
been able to enroll in thirty years. 

Communism thrives on chaos, dis- 
order and oppression, and this bill— 
sponsored and written by attorneys for 
greedy anti-labor employers—will 
surely bring about chaos, disorder and 
oppression. 

At a time when our non-partisan for- 
eign policy is directed toward making 
America a vital influence on the side 
of human liberty in world affairs, 
it is little short of criminal to cre- 
ate a condition here at home that 
will render our nation completely 
impotent as a world power. A na- 
tion torn asunder by internal strife 
cannot exercise leadership in world 
affairs. 

This measure if enacted into law 
will weaken our internal economy 
to the point where America can 
no longer command respect in its 
dealings with the other natiwas of 
the world. This would no doubt 
please Molotov and Stalin. This 
1s what the Communist Party and 
the actual and mental foreigners 
who are associated with it would 
most ardently desire. Henry Wal- 
lace would giggle with glee. 

Mr. Hartley and many of our 
Big Business newspapers state that 
anti-labor legislation must be en- 
acted by this Congress because of 
a so-called “mandate from the people.” 
It is claimed that the November elec- 
tion results constituted a mandate to 
clamp handcuffs and a straitjacket on 
the American wage-earner. 

There is not a particle of truth to 
any such claim. 

The fact is that last year’s election 
mandate was to eliminate bureaucracy, 
to wipe out regimentation. It was a 
protest against high prices and admin- 
istrative failures in price control. It 
was a protest against the very bureau- 
cracy and regimentation that this legis- 
lation would bring about. 

It was a protest against the failure 
of Congress to pass bipartisan housing 
legislation so people could have a roof 
over their heads. It was a protest 
against the complete inability of Con- 
gress and the OPA to do anything 
when the country’s meat producers 
went on strike against the American 
people. Those were the issues involved 
in the election last November. 

It seems strange to see leaders of a 
party which has been assailing regimen- 
tation for fourteen long years now ad- 
vocating regimentation for the 40.000,- 
000 wage-earners of the nation, 

Those who are now attempting to 
put America’s workers in a straitjacket 
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of legal restrictions that would virtually 
chain them to the workbench forget one 
very important thing — the American 
worker’s love of liberty. They forget 
that the free workers of our nation out- 
produced the slaves of totalitarianism. 
They forget, above all, that even if this 
N.A.M. bill were enforceable, it still 
would not help production. 

Perhaps the N.A.M. and its Con- 
gressional agents might even succeed, 
through the brutal methods of totalitar- 
ianism, in making slaves of America’s 
workers. But what good would that do 
the N.A.M. and its constituent corpor- 
ations, interested as they are solely in 
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Attorneys for anti-union employers wrote 
bill to enslave labor passed by House 


greater and ever greater profits? They 
would find their profits not enhanced 
but reduced. 

The American worker: would not 
produce much if he were deprived of 
his freedom. The N.A.M. and its 
agents would find out, as the dictators 
have found out, that forced labor is not 
productive labor. 

The results that the authors of this 
bill desire to achieve are best described 
by a statement issued by Congressman 
Lesinski, speaking for the minority: 

“This bill would return us to the dark 
ages of labor exploitation. It is only 
the beginning. After the unions are 
broken and split and formed into a La- 
bor Front for exploitation, then we will 
see the return of child labor. Small 
boys will once more be fed into the 
mines. Young girls will sweat in the 
garment shops. Cheap labor will be 
achieved. The yellow-dog contract will 
reappear. The blacklist will once more 
become a weapon against the livelihood 
of the worker.” 

Thus states a group of Congressmen 
who are aware of the real purposes be- 
hind the program of Mr. Hartley and 
those whose interests he represents. 

If it were possible for American labor 


~ to be destroyed. 


on the one side and the profit-greedy 
employers and their spokesmen in Con- 
gress on the other to battle this out for 


‘the next two or three years, we could 


perhaps afford to suffer the chaos and 
disorder that would result. It would 
perhaps be worthwhile, in the long run, 
to let this internal battle take place— 
even with all the suffering it might en- 
taii—in order to clear up once and for 
all in the minds of the employers and 
their agents the question of whether or 
not American workers are by right en- 
titled to maintain free trade unions for 
their own benefit and protection. 

But unfortunately we cannot build 
a wall around America for the next 
two or three years and indulge in 
a private fight of this kind. The 
world in 1947 is looking to Amer- 
ica for leadership. America can 
furnish that leadership only by re- 
maining strong. America cannot 
remain strong if it is torn asunder 
by the bitter strife which will 
surely ensue if the Hartley bill be- 
comes law. 

The legislative theory behind 
this measure, if it can be dignified 
by conceding that it is the result 
of any legislative theory, seems to 
be that the key to industrial peace 
in’ this country is the weakening 
and ultimate destruction of trade 
unions. Unions are all right if 
they can be rendered so weak that 
they can no longer carry out their 
obligations to the worker. The 
worker is to be protected in this 
bill by the destruction of his union. 

Well, I am sure that the American 
worker is not going to suffer his union 
He knows that the 
high standard of life enjoyed by the 
wage-earners of America did not come 
as a gift from the employer. He knows 
that he is the best-paid, best-housed 
and best-clothed worker in the world 
because of his right to maintain free 
trade unions as an instrument to 
achieving a better life. 

I am sure America’s workers will 
fight to retain these rights because, in 
the final analysis, their destruction 
means the destruction of our form 0! 
free society. 

There is one aspect of this anti-labor 
proposal that is perhaps more disturb- 
ing than any other. This is the politi- 
cal aspect. 

The American wage-earner has been 
told over and over again down through 
the years that the Republican Party 
was the party of privilege, of profit— 
the party of Wall Street and the big 
corporations. The American worker 
has hesitated to believe these charges 
because he was convinced that this was 
the one country in the world where the 
class struggle could not be a national 
political issue. 

But when we scrutinize the origin of 
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this vicious anti-labor proposal, when 
we hear the paid spokesmen for Big 
Business strongly urging its passage on 
the air, when we see the large corpora- 
tions using the power that comes with a 
swollen treasury proposing its restric- 
tions through full-page advertisements 
in our daily press, when we see and 
hear all these things and then, in addi- 
tion, hear the official spokesmen for the 
Republican membership in the House 


NAML'S Bill 


HE Hartley-N.A.M. bill passed 
in haste by the House last month 
would go a long way toward wrecking 
the liviig standards of the American 
people and would wipe out labor gains 
recorded over a long period of years. 
These charges were made in the re- 
poit of the minority of the House La- 
bor Committee on the measure that 
embodies the anti-labor program of the 
union-hating National Association of 
Manvfacturers. 

Taking sharp issue with the Repub- 
lican majority, the minority group de- 
clared : 

“The bill is aimed at the heart of 
American industrial democracy. If it 
is permitted to hit that target, the 
worsing people of this country will not 
soon recover their status as free men.” 

Blasting the tactics of the majority, 
the minority declared that it did not 
“consider this a committee bill.” It 
was pointed out that no general meet- 
ings of the committee were held for 
discussion of the measure, despite its 
far-reaching effects if enacted. 

The minority report also said : 

“Under the false guise of ‘correcting 
labor abuses’ this bill is designed to so 


weaken as in effect to repeal the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Act. 

“By making practically all strikes 
unlawful it repeals the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act, signed by President Hoover. 
By removing the protection of the Clay- 
ton Act from practically all trade union 
activity, it makes trade unions and their 
members subject to suits for treble 
damages under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act of 1890. 


“Tt revives the common law doctrine 


of conspiracy against workers who 
band together to protect their living 
standards and thereby throws the law 
back to where it was in England in the 
late 1700s, 


“It strikes from the hand of labor its™ 


most effective weapon—the right to 
strike. It discourages collective bar- 
gaining by encouraging individual bar- 
gaining, though our experience from 
1920 to 1929 proved that individual 
bargaining can only result in reduc- 
tion of wages and consequent depres- 
sion. 
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of Representatives not only endorsing 
this bill but boasting of their ability to 
enact it into law, we wonder if the class 
struggle is about to shift from the eco- 
nomic to the political field. 

For nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the American Federation of Labor 
has maintained itself as a strictly non- 
partisan organization — representing 
workers as workers, not as pawns in a 
political game. I am sure that our or- 


“It does not propose to treat with 
fairness those millions of American 
workers who contributed so signally to 
our victory in war and our reconver- 
sion to peace. It only proposes to swell 
the coffers of gigantic industrial com- 
binations by rendering labor impotent. 

“While pretending to seek industrial 


ganization desires to continue as such. 

In the face of the political aspects of 
this proposal to destroy trade unionism, 
the question arises as to whether or not 
we will be compelled by force of cir- 
cumstances to revise our basic position 
in order to protect the future of the 
wage-earners of our country who in 
themselves constitute the vast national 
wealth of which Americans so often 


boast. 


Found Aimed at Labor's Heart 


peace, the majority have included in 
their bill proposals which would unset- 
tle labor relations, make illegal count- 
less heretofore accepted industrial prac- 
tices, destroy many well-recognized 
legal rights, and bring to labor rela- 
tions a confusion and chaos which must 
result in bitter and costly strikes.” 
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Legislative proposals curbing la- 
bor’s freedom drew strong protests 
last month from angry Iowa wage- 
earners, The Legislature was 
pushing restrictive anti-labor meas- 
ures toward final passage when 
the state’s trade unionists decided 
to make their bitter resentment 
known. 

According to dispatches from 
Des Moines, some 200,000 union 
members in various cities of the 
state engaged in a one-day protest 
demonstration, while 20,000 trade 
unionists overflowed the steps and 
grounds of the Capitol (photo 
above ). ; 

Governor Robert D. Blue ad- 
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dressed the aroused workers who 
came to Des Moines by auto, bus, 
train and truck. When he at- 
tempted to defend outlawing of the 
closed shop, he was greeted with 
the opposite of applause. Later he 
signed the anti-closed shop bill. 
The Iowa Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation received wholehearted co- 
operation from lawmakers from 
the farming areas of the state in 
its drive to win enactment of re- 
pressive legislation. Anti-labor 
corporations and newspaper's had 
been blaming organized labor for 
shortages of farm help and new 
agricultural equipment in their 
propaganda in the rural districts. 











MR. TOBIN 


ELL, we finally got rid of those 

lousy federal bureaucrats. And 
just in time, too, Otherwise we would 
never have entered this Garden of Eden 
into which the National Association of 
Manufacturers has led us. 

And it is truly a Garden of Eden— 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Lots of apples. Big round 
apples, glowing like the rosy cheeks of 
Herbert Hoover in his prime. 

Pretty soon they will be available on 
every street corner. That’s free enter- 
prise—service to the customers! And 
the right of every man to go into busi- 
ness for himself, selling apples or pen- 
cils or shoe laces or any other com- 
modity for which there is a public 
demand. 


The bureaucrats would have denied 
us all that. They would have kept men 
working in factories and on trucks and 
things like that. Even though such jobs 
would have paid more money, it would 
have deprived men of the satisfaction of 
being in business for themselves. 

As business men they would be eli- 
gible to join the local Chamber of Com- 
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Way: 


Protiteering, 
Depression, 


Fascism 


By DANIEL J. TOBIN 


President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


merce and, if they sold enough apples, 
to join the Rotary Club and call the 
leading undertaker by his first name. 

For the last year we have been head- 
ing hell-bent for this condition. It gives 
me no satisfaction to recall that through 
the columns of our official publication, 
The International Teamster, I have 
constantly scunded the alarm. 

I warned against the too rapid de- 
mobilization of our armed forces. I 
warned against the too rapid relaxation 
of federal controls. I said that the crisis 
of peace would be as great as the crisis 
of war. 

I was called a radical when I said 
that free enterprise in the United States 
would not last more than five or ten 
years if these things happened. 

It appears now that I was too opti- 
mistic. Free enterprise may not last 
the year out, unless prompt remedial 
steps are taken. 

The 


President of the United States has be- 


Who will take these steps? 


seeched business to take them—to vol- 
untarily reduce the prices that are soar- 
ing into the stratosphere and make it 


possible for a man on an average in- 
come to provide a balanced diet for his 
family and to clothe his family decently. 

And what has been the answer of 
business? To point with accusation at 
labor. Labor, we are told by the apostles 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, has forced this condition on 
the country. 

But what are the facts? The facts 
are that last year business rolled up 
profits after taxes of some twelve bil- 
lion dollars while the wages of workers 
were declining five billion dollars. 

As wages went down, profits went 
up. 

We are now in the position of trying 
to force wages up to the level of prices, 
whereupon prices will go up again. We 
will always be a lap behind. 

Business has refused to do anything 
about it. That leaves only the federal 
government. The government must 40 
something if we are to escape a com 
plete economic collapse. | 

The answer to the plight of the aver 
age citizen is not increased wages. It 
creased wages mean nothing if every 
wage increase is the signal for a still 
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higher price increase. In fact, each suc- 
ceeding wage increase will leave labor 
worse off if each price increase is 
higher than the wage increase, which 
it usually is. 

The amount of money a man makes 
is not important. The important thing 
is what that money will buy... Money 
is no good if it won’t buy groceries and 
shoes and housing. 

And as we proceed further down the 
dizzy dip to inflation, our money is buy- 
ing less and less. Dollars are becom- 
ing worthless, 

The solution rests with price control. 
If business won’t control prices, the 
federal government must. If prices can 
be leveled off somewhere, we can then 
adjust our wage structure to the price 
structure and restore economic stabil- 
ity. That will give us a higher stand- 
ard of living. 

As matters stand now, the public 
does not have the money to buy, at cur- 
rent prices, the goods that are being 
produced. That means that less goods 
will be produced. That, in turn, means 
that men will be laid off. As unem- 
ployment increases, the public will have 
still less money to spend and produc- 
tion will decrease still more. 

Then we end up in a depression. And 
probably it will be a depression such as 
this nation or the world has never seen 
If the United States falls on 
its face, the last hope for restoration of 


before. 





world stability will have vanished for 
a long time to come. 

We will be floundering in the mud 
with the rest of the nations of the world. 
Desperate and hungry people will be 
listening for any voice in the wilderness 
and looking for any man on a white 
horse. 

Our campaign to check the spread of 
communism will evaporate like the dew 
at dawn. 

It is ironical that 
chants with fear and frenzy about the 
spread of communism throughout the 
world, it has adopted a policy in this 
nation that will bring on communism 
or some‘other totalitarian evil. 


while business 


We cannot extol the virtues of de- 
mocracy to people who have seen it fall, 
disemboweled by its most fanatical ad- 
vocates. 

Democracy will be dead, in the 
United States and throughout the 
world, the moment depression strikes 
in the United States and stops its pro- 
gram of worldwide leadership. 

We stand today on the verge of a 
precipice. We can commit suicide if 
we choose. Or we can save ourselves 
by facing the facts and resolving to do 
something about them. 

Nobody chafed more under the fed- 
eral controls of war than I. I realized, 
however, that they were necessary to 
save us from a greater peril. They were 
necessary to win the war. 


Mr. Tobin speaks for the hard-working men who drive America’s trucks and for those in related occupations 


But the war is not yet won. It will 
not be won until the last island of re- 
sistance has fallen. Europe and Asia 
today are vast islands of resistance— 
continents of resistance ! 

They are resisting the spread of the 
ideals we fought to perpetuate. As long 
as they do, the war is still on. 

It is being fought with different 
weapons on different fronts. But it is 
still in progress. Yet most of our lead- 
ers think we can abandon all the re- 
strictions of war without jeopardizing 
our ultimate victory. 

Our ultimate victory is in great jeop- 
ardy. In fact, we have almost lost. 
Another year of letting nature take its 
course will be fatal. 

Our new generals are selling us out. 
They are in collusion with the enemy, 
in fact if not in realization. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and its allies are, in effect, 
subversive organizations. All they offer 
us is fascism to save us from commun- 
ism. Under either our defeat would be 
as abject and our misery as acute. 

We are blinded by our passion to es- 
cape “regimentation,” the word which 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers fastened on sensible federal con- 
trols. 

And will we escape regimentation? 
Not if the industrial leaders of Amer- 
ica have their way. Brother, we ain’t 
seen nothing yet! 









































FROM CRISIS TO CRISIS 


The Communists Ki eep France in Turmoil 


WO years after the liberation, 

France continues to proceed from 
one political crisis to another. The 
government is based upon a coalition 
of political parties ranging from “Left” 
to “Right.” None has a majority. It 
is a government which lacks sufficient 
authority and stability to govern with- 
out recourse to party deals on all major 
and decisive questions. 

An anomalous situation has been 
created where most of the parties re- 
gard themselves as both inside and 
outside the government. The major 
example of this duality of power is the 
Communist Party, which has been 
carrying on a nationwide campaign 
against the present Ramadier (Socia- 
list) government’s policy on Indo- 
China in spite of the fact that five 
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Communist Party members are in the 
cabinet. 

The Communists solved this dilem- 
ma by having the party ministers vote 
for the government policy while per- 
mitting the C.P; deputies in the Cham- 
ber to abstain unanimously !’ 

Some naive. newspapermen inter- 
preted this as a sign that the C.P. in 
France was not under Moscow dicta- 
tion. The truth of the matter reveals 
the very opposite. The French Com- 
munist movement constitutes the lead- 
ing and biggest force in Russia’s peace- 
time invasion of Western Europe. 

While the government remains in 
perpetual crisis, the leading political 
parties—Socialist and M.R.P. (Cath- 
olic)—contribute to the general chaos 
and crisis through their own internal 


divisions and disunity. This flounder- 
ing around has been even more greatly 
intensified in recent days by the en- 
trance of General de Gaulle into the 
political picture with a. general attack 
on the ineptness of the government and 
the political parties. He has hit upon 
a very popular subject for large sec- 
tions of the population. 

Both the Communists and Socialists 
have reacted very violently, accusing 
de Gaulle of attempting to set up 4 
personal dictatorship and of being at 
anti-parliamentarist. There is no doubt 
that, for the moment, de Gaulle has 
given the Communist Party an excel- 
lent target to hit at and get the minds 
of the people off the infamous Indo- 
China affair, which wa’ costly to the 
Communists. On the other hand, de 
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Gaulle has spoken some obvious truths 
about the French situation which will 
make him the rallying point of all 
those who fear Communist power more 
than other possible dangets. The po- 
litical life of France may thus become 
more and more polarized between the 
two extremes. 

No one can underestimate the seri- 
ousness of the French political crisis, 
in which the trade unions now begin 
to assume a greater significance than 
ever before. The real overpowering 
and strategic strength of the Commu- 
nist Party—the largest in France to- 
day—lies in its almost complete con- 
trol of the Confederation Generale du 
Travail (General Federation of La- 
bor), which claims 6,000,000 mem- 
bers. This domination of the economic 
centers of France makes it impossible 
for any French government, which to- 
day includes the Communist Party, to 
rule without reckoning with the poli- 
tical objectives of the C.G.T. AIl- 
though there are a great mass of non- 
Communist workers and opposition 
movements in the C.G.T., there has not 
been any basic or fundamental change 
since the Communists . captured the 
major posts in the C.G.T. during and 
immediately after liberation. 

This political domination of the 
C.G.T. reached its apex a year ago 
at the national convention. The 
Communist faction secured about 
80 per cent of the votes through a 
system which leaves much to be 
desired in the way of democratic 
procedure and secret balloting. The 
convention itself showed a paucity 
of thought on the real trade union 
problems and much more. enthusi- 
asm was generated on such issues 
as denunciations. of Churchill, 
Franco, the United States, etc. 


Each demonstration or huge - 
mass meeting organized by the 
C.G.T, is replete with the latest 
political slogans of the Communist 
Party. For example, recently the 
C.G.T. organized a huge demon- 
stration for its so-called “vital min- 
imum,” which is the present pro- 
gram of the unions to get a mini- 
mum of 7,000 francs per month 
(far from sufficient for the average 
worker and his family). This dem- 
onstration was quickly turned into 
an attack on the French govern- 
ment’s Indo-Chinese policy and on 
President Truman’s Greek policy. It 
was also rather intersting to note how 
many were raising their voices in «an 
organized fashion to the tune of 
“Vive Maurice” and in some instances 
“Thorez au pouvoir” (i.e., calling for 
Thorez, the C.P. leader, to attain 
power), 

Concerning the fixing of the “vital 
minimum,” it is interesting to note 
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that Benoit Frachon, the Communist 
leader of the C.G.T., first announced 
in the C.P. newspaper, L’Humanité, 
the C.G.T. demand of 7,000 francs per 
month. It was not until several days 
later that the matter was raised at the 
national committee meeting of the 
C.G.T. for “discussion” and a vote. 
Needless to say, the master’s voice had 
been heard and the national committee 
perfunctorily rubber-stamped what 
Frachon had announced for it in the 
pages of the Communist Party’s daily 
newspaper. 

Recently the Russians and the world 
Communist movement have begun to 
step up proselyting activity among the 
colonial peoples all over the world, in- 
cluding the French empire. In line 
with this activity, the Tunisian section 
of the C.G.T. has become completely 
separate and independent of the C.G.T. 
after years of being an integral part. 
This was done through the connivance 
and backing of the Communists of the 
C.G.T. and Louis Saillant, general sec- 
retary of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, against the position of 
Leon- Jouhaux and his supporters. 

The new Tunisian C.G.T. has be- 
come affiliated with the W.F.T.U., to 
add a few more votes to the already 
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French women workers are eyed by Reds 


greatly inflated membership figures of 
that Communist-controlled organiza- 
tion. Another small contribution of the 
C.G.T. to the alleged anti-imperialist 
struggle in order to reinforce the new 
imperialism of the East. 

Another very important aspect of 
Communist operations in the French 
labor movement is the amount of prop- 
aganda circulated in the trade union 





press and meetings concerning the al- 
leged glories of the Soviet Fatherland 
and the horrors of the capitalistic 
West, especially that land of the Klu 
Klux Klan, lynchings, exploitation of 
workers, etc., namely the U.S.A. The 
C.G.T. has become a veritable bee- 
hive of pro-Soviet propaganda, includ- 
ing the organization of exchanges of 
delegations to bring back the “won- 
ders” of Russian socialism to French 
workers, 

These few examples illustrate the 
way in which the C.G.T. acts as an 
instrument in the hands of the Com- 
munist Party, both inside and out- 
side the government, thus confirming 
what one French newspaper wrote in 
the days of the tripartite coalition 
(1945-1946). This paper said the 
C.G.T. was the “fourth power” pre- 
venting any French government from 
having stability and authority without 
first “doing business” with the Com- 
munist wolves in union-made sheep’s 
clothing. 

Strongly installed in the decisive na- 
tional trade unions (metals, mines, tex- 
tiles, railroads, ports and docks, food, 
chemicals, etc.) and influencing or even 
paralyzing the few other unions where 
they are a vocal minority, the Com- 
munists have come to occupy— 
through vertical control of the na- 
tional trade union apparatus and 
horizontal control of 80 per cent 
of the departmental unions—all 
strategic and decisive posts of the 
French working-class movement. 

The Communists’ strength in the 
trade union movement has been se- 
cured through perversion and un- 
scrupulous use of the Resistance 
movement ; through transformation 
of the purge into a weapon not only 
against collaborators but also 
against strong anti-Communist ele- 
ments; through the myth of 
“unity”; through the nationalistic 
fervor which the Communist Party 
exploits to the full in the interests 
of a foreign power, and through the 
Vichyism of some former C.G.T. 
leaders. 

Although this huge apparatus 
has come into the hands of a new 
totalitarian force, I am still con- 
vinced that the great majority of 
French workers are essentially 
trade unionist in their fundamental 
thinking. They are ‘beginning to 
grow restive under what has become 
an out-and-out political dictatorship in 
the unions. 

Recently reports came through that 
in one of the largest trade union sec- 
tions of France, 50 per cent of the 
workers have refused to renew their 
membership cards. Although the 
C.G.T. claims 6,000,000 members, 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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A general membership meeting of the Screen Actors Guild. Procedures of the union are strongly democratic 
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By RONALD REAGAN 


President, Screen Actors Guild, A. F. of L. 


Mr. Reagan heads union that represents all who act in motion pictures 


2. a balmy Sunday evening 


in May just ten years ago, the early 
editions of the Los Angeles morning 
papers carried the eight-column head- 
lines : 

ACTORS WIN! 

AFL GUILD WINS! 


The headlines came just in time. 


_ Assembled in the Hollywood Legion 


Stadium were several thousand motion 
picture actors—bit players, character 
actors and stars—all of them ready to 
strike for recognition of their union. 
For four years the film actors had 
been building their union organization, 
the Screen Actors Guild, and pressing 
the producers for recognition. In 1935 
they had added to their economic 
strength by affiliating with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, joining other 
organizations of performers in th 
A. F. of L. international, the Associ 
ated Actors and Artistes of America, 
popularly known as “the Four A’s.” 
And now, on the evening of Sut 
day, May 9, 1937, the die was cast. 
For weeks previously, small meetings 
had been held in actors’ homes. Every 
star had been asked: “Will you sup 
port a strike by the Screen Actors 
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gild if it is necessary to win a con- 
“tract with the motion picture pro- 
Sducers?” More than 98 per cent had 
swered “Yes!” Now they were 
gathered in the Hollywood Legion Sta- 
n, along with their fellow actors 
[and actresses, to register an official 
vote. ae 

| Robert Montgomery, then president 
of the actors’ union, opened the meet- 
"ing with a report on the progress of 
Snegotiations. The Guild and its thou- 
‘sands of actor members, he said, had 
P waited a long time and the motion pic- 
ture producers had stalled a long time. 
© The deadline had arrived. The actors 
Hwere determined and ready to strike 
Si necessary to obtain recognition of 
Stheir union. Would the actors have to 
Hclose down the studios to show they 
/meant business ? 

Bob Montgomery explained that on 
this Sunday morning, in a final effort 
and as a last resort, the Guild’s Nego- 
tiating Committee had called at the 
home of Louis B. Mayer, head of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and one of the 
most powerful employers in the motion 
picture industry. With Mr. Mayer at 
this meeting was Joseph M. Schenck, 
just as powerful. Among those repre- 
senting the Guild were such stars as 
Franchot Tone and Ralph Morgan, in 
addition to Montgomery. 

And now Bob Montgomery produced 
a nondescript-looking piece of paper 
which Messrs. Mayer and Schenck had 
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signed that fateful Sunday. The then 
executive secretary of the Guild, Ken- 
neth Thomson, read the words slowly: 

“We wish to express ourselves as 
being in favor of Guild (union) shop. 
* * * We expect to have contracts 
drawn between the Screen Actors 
Guild and the studios before expira- 
tion of this week.” 

The stadium was in an uproar. The 
greatest of the entertainment industries 
had accepted a union shop contract 
with a union of actors. As the stars 
and other actors filed out of the sta- 
dium onto the streets of Hollywood, 
the newsboys already were shouting 
those stirring headlines : 


ACTORS WIN! 
AFL GUILD WINS! 


Behind those headlines were four 
long years of struggle for union recog- 
nition, for improvement of what had 
been deplorable working conditions, for 
establishment of fair minimum wages 
for actors. The story really starts on 
a May evening in 1933, when six actors 
met in the Thomson home in Holly- 
wood. The six were Ralph Morgan, 
Grant Mitchell, Berton Churchill, 
George Miller, Kenneth Thomson and 
Alden Gay Thomson. 

A blanket 50 per cent pay cut for 
all actors had just been announced. 
That hurt. And the little group wanted 
to do something about it. They talked 
that May night in 1933 of forming a 


This i is how films are made. The performers, like all other studio workers, are members of the A. F. of L. 
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self-governing organization of all mo- 
tion picture actors to gain fair eco- 
nomic conditions for actors. It was 
late when the little meeting broke up, 
but no one was tired. The Screen 
Actors Guild had been conceived. 

The official birth date of the Guild 
was June 30, 1933, when articles of 
incorporation were filed. In the pre- 
ceding weeks, there had been many 
discussions of the Guild idea, partici- 
pated in by many actors. There were 
discussions on the studio sets and in 
the privacy of the actors’ homes. 
Sometimes, cars would be parked quite 
a way from the meeting place, for 
actors remembered the alleged black- 
lists which followed a 1929 effort of 
Actors’ Equity Association to organize 
in the motion picture field. 

When it was decided to file articles 
of incorporation, Alan Mowbray wrote 
a check for $50—and went home to 
find he had left himself a bank balance 
of $10. The original group was short 
on money but long on the spirit of 
personal sacrifice. 

The first organizing meeting of the 
Guild was held on July 12, 1933, and 
the first minutes of the Guild show 
that the first members were Alan Mow- 


bray, Morgan Wallace, Leon Ames, 
Bradley Page, Billy Sullivan, Rich- 
ard Tucker, Reginald Mason, Tyler 


Brooke, Kenneth Thomson, Alden Gay 
Thomson, James Gleason, Ralph Mor- 
gan, Lucile Gleason, Ivan Simpson, 








Franchot Tone, Rose Hobart, J. Carroll Naish and Louise Beavers were snapped at a recent union meeting 


Claude King and Boris Karloff. At 
this first meeting Arthur Vinton, Clay 
Clement, Charles Starrett, C. Aubrey 
Smith and Willard Robertson became 
members. 

Among others who joined the Guild 
in its first months and who are still 
prominent were Groucho Marx, James 
Cagney, Ralph Bellamy, George Raft, 
Eddie Cantor, Chester Morris, Robert 
Montgomery, Fredric March, Adolphe 
Menjou, Edward Arnold and Jean 
Hersholt. 

At its first meeting, the Guild’s 
Board of Directors adopted the motto: 
“He best serves himself who serves 
others.” 

The early discussions ranged the 
field of actors’ problems in the motion 
picture industry. It is wunderstate- 
ment to say that conditions were bad. 
Actors were at the mercy of a group 
of “rugged individualists” in the stu- 
dios. Many had no definite rest peri- 
ods between calls to work. An actor 
might work all day to midnight or 
after and then have to be back on the 
set at 8 a.m. 

There were no stipulated meal peri- 
ods—and, I assure you, actors are 
just the same as other persons. They 


get hungry and need to eat once in a 


while. 

There was no limitation on the num- 
ber of hours an actor could be required 
to work in the course of a week and 
many actors were forced to work ex- 
tremely long hours without reason or 
justification—and without overtime 
pay. Just because we were actors, we 
were considered by the employers as 
somehow different from the other 
workers in the studios. 

And then, of course, there was the 
little matter of that blanket 50 per cent 
pay cut which the studios had put into 
effect for actors. The crafts which 
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were organized in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor had their unions to 
help them resist such an unreasonable 
blanket cut in their earnings—but the 
actors had nothing until they formed 
the Screen Actors Guild. When it be- 
came apparent that the Guild was here 
to stay, that actors now had an organi- 
zation to represent them, the producers 
withdrew the 50 per cent pay cut after 
it had been in effect about four or five 
weeks. 

Then started the actors’ four-year 
struggle for union recognition and a 
union shop contract, for without a con- 
tract with the employers there could 
be no union security and but little im- 
provement in economic conditions for 
motion picture actors. 

When the average person thinks of 
motion picture actors, he thinks of 
glamorous stars and fabulous salaries. 
Unfortunately, big sums, like big 


i ome 


names, make big news; and the public 
has been misled consistently by violent 
exaggerations in publicity reports of 
salaries paid to top stars—those few 
personalities whose income is based on 
boxoffice value. You may have heard 
of the screen actor who remarked: 

“Sure, I get $500 a week. But I 
worked only four weeks last year, six 
weeks the year before and three weeks 
the year before that.” 

Of more than 7,000 actors in the 
motion picture industry, not more than 
600 or 700 at any one time are under 
term contract—a contract giving them 
a reasonable amount of permanency of 
employment. All the others are free- 
lance actors who have no permanent 
employment and who work from studio 
to studio and from picture to picture— 
wherever they are able to find a role 
to play. While the daily or weekly 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Also active in the Screen Actors Guild are Jane Wyman and Glenn Ford 
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THIS IS NOT 
THE 


1920s 


By JAMES A. BROWNLOW 


Secretary-Treasurer, A. F. of L. Metal Trades Dept. 


EVELOPMENTS in our na- 

tional Congress affecting organ- 
ized labor give cause for grave concern. 
Is it possible that history is repeating 
itself? That the experiences of the 
1920s are being reenacted in the late 
1940s? That the periods immediately 
following great wars must be eras of 
economic conflict? It would seem so, 
in view of what occurred following 
World War I and what is happening 
today. 

The procedure being used today is 
at some variance with that of twenty- 
seven years ago, but the ultimate ob- 
jective would appear to be the same— 
the limitation of the effectiveness of 
labor organizations. A brief review of 
the two periods may show that simi- 
larity. 

It must be agreed that America can 
prosper only on full production and 
industrial peace. Further, that there 
can be no full production without in- 
dustrial peace. An industrial peace, 
however, which must. not be the sole 
result of the surrender by labor of its 
cherished gains and accomplishments, 
but which must be attained by the 
wholehearted cooperation of manage- 
ment and labor. 

Labor is more than willing to meet 
management halfway, to promote and 
continue all-out production and peace- 
ful industrial relations, without gov- 
ernment interference. 

_Labor further recognizes its respon- 
sibility in the promotion of full produc- 
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tion and industrial peace and, in addi- 
tion, that this responsibility is not a 
one-way street; that management and 
labor must travel it together if we 
would preserve our free enterprise 
system. A system, incidentally, which 
should not be in the interest of in- 
dustry alone. 

Free enterpise does not mean only 
the right of investment, of profit or 
loss. It affects the worker to an equal 
degree and must insure him security 
of employment, with good working con- 
ditions and wages sufficient to main- 
tain and increase his standard of living. 

The greatest single domestic issue 
facing America today is this: Will 
management respond and meet labor 
halfway? Or will it refuse to do so 
and, instead, turn to government for 
punitive and _ restrictive legislation 
against labor? 

During World War I and World 
War II there was a period of almost 
continuous industrial peace and ex- 
traordinary output, with government, 
management and labor cooperating for 
common victory. Government had to 
participate, for we were at war, fight- 
ing for our national existence. But 
today, in peacetime, neither manage- 
ment nor labor should want or need 
government to regulate our industrial 
life. We can manage our own affairs, 
with mutual understanding and team- 
work. That is obviously and neces- 
sarily the present situation. 

Why, then, in the name of the pres- 
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ervation and proper functioning of the 
free enterprise system, does not man- 
agement recognize the facts? Why 
does it persist in seeking the aid and 
participation of government by the 
passage of vicious anti-labor legisla- 
tion? This government intervention 
can only end in the destruction of the 
free enterprise system. 

It is high time for all and not merely 
part of management to realize that or- 
ganized labor is a permanent factor, 
that it is an essential part of our 
American institutions and that the 
clock cannot and should not be turned 
back to the 1920s, when organized la- 
bor was barely tolerated. Why can’t 
all of management, once and for all, 
realize that the days of the 1920s are 
over, and go on from there to help 
build a united America? 

Even a very brief review of the 
highlights of the 1920s should open the 
eyes of any unbiased person as to what 
is in store for the country if the mis- 
takes of the period following World 
War I are repeated in the present 
period following the end of World 
War II. There is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on the leaders of manage- 
ment and government to weigh care- 
fully the events of 1919-1929 before 
making their final decisions as to the 
course of history in the coming years. 

Before proceeding to present this 
very short story of the years of 1919- 
1929, one needs to stress as strongly 
as possible this thought: unless man- 
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agement and labor work closely to- 
gether to secure full production and in- 
dustrial peace, and unless government 
cooperates with management and la- 
bor to solve the problem of depressions, 
there is the greatest danger ahead for 
our economy, despite all our marvel- 
our resources, our know-how and our 
skilled manpower. We should be 
steadily moving in the direction of man- 
agement-labor cooperation to solve the 
problem of decreased purchasing 
power and its companion evil, the de- 
pression. We are inviting future chaos 
and depression by the shortsightedness 
of some. 

More than all else, considered judg- 
ment dictates that, in addition to the 
voluntary and cooperative efforts in 
our own interests, we must work to- 
gether for the elimination of future 
depressions because of the overwhelm- 
ing pressure from abroad—the menace 
of totalitarianism and communism. We 
cannot afford any longer to fight each 
other and to indulge in periods of pros- 
perity and depression. Constant repe- 
tition of such periods may well engulf 
us in the world tide of totalitarian 
communism. 

Liberty, democracy and everything 
we cherish are at stake in this com- 
mon fight to keep America prosperous, 
happy and united. The challenge 
ought to be unmistakably clear to every 
intelligent person : how can either man- 
agement, labor or government not see 
the fundamental necessity for team- 
work and cooperation at a time like 
this? We simply cannot afford the 
“luxury” of another debauch of the 
1920s, ending as it did in the worst 
depression in the nation’s history. 
Events in Europe and other parts of 
the world serve as a warning. In the 
face of these events, dare we risk an- 
other 1930-1935? 

In the period of 1919-1929 there was 
a brazen, openly acknowledged and 
militant campaign to destroy or weaken 
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Business rode mighty high. Then, in 1929, came collapse. 











the trade union movement. This cam- 
paign was fostered and supported by 
Big Business, aided and abetted by 
federal and state legislatures and by 
federal and state courts. 

The essential difference between 
that period and today is that the labor 
movement recognized the danger and 
that the anti-labor forces made crystal- 
clear their determined opposition to 
labor organizations. Today the at- 
tacks are much more subtle, but they 
are just as menacing. The anti-labor 
groups have not come out into the open 
with their real hostility to labor, but 
are masking their real intent by an 
avowed concern for the public welfare 
and are placing their reliance upon the 
Congress of the United States to ac- 
complish their purpose. 

Everyone acquainted with the period 
after World War I knows that there 
was an “open shop” movement organ- 
ized to drive back the trade unions to 
the days when they were merely toler- 
ated, to nullify the gains made during 
the war and to further weaken the 
unions in every other respect. Very 
few, however, know the extent of that 
open shop campaign and the militant 
activities of the groups engaged in that 
anti-labor crusade. <A very brief re- 
telling of some of these details and ac- 
tivities. should be enlightening at the 
present time. 

There was an Open Shop Associa- 
tion organized in every state, except in 
four minor non-industrial ones. In ad- 
dition, 240 cities and towns of the na- 
tion had local Open Shop Associations. 
Their spearhead was the National Me- 
tal Trades Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Every form of publicity, pressure 
and oppressive tactics was used by the 
city, state and national Open Shop As- 
sociations. Milhons of pieces of litera- 
ture were distributed by one such asso- 
ciation in Indianapolis in 1920 alone. 
Full pages of display advertising in all 


Men—jobless, numb—lined up for free soup 











newspapers were used. Money was so 
object in marshaling the ability re- 
quired to sell the open shop campaign 
to the workers and the American 
people. 

In addition ts money, brains and 
publicity, the open shoppers resorted 
to direct economic action to defeat the 
unions. This economic action was used 
against employers as well as against 
union men and women. Employers 
who did not adopt anti-union tactics 
were refused credit and raw materials. 
Employers in conflict with unions were 
given financial aid. Union leaders were 
approached and efforts to bribe them 
were attempted. The blacklist was 
flagrantly used against any and every 
union man. Undercover men and spies 
were employed to ferret out unionists. 
“Shop committees” and company un- 
ions were organized to prevent bona- 
fide unions from being started. Finally, 
the open shoppers conducted lobbies 
to influence anti-labor legislation and 
had companies put public officials on 
their payrolls the better to carry out 
their nefarious objectives. 

The campaign in some areas took on 
some aspects of a religious revival. 
The city of San Diego enunciated open 
shop principles in the name of “The 
Ten Industrial Commandments.” In 
Los Angeles the open shop drive be- 
came a religion with the anti-labor 
forces. Of course, a patriotic touch 
was added. In Beaumont, Texas, one 
company declared that this was the 
first city which had the “red-blooded 
Americanism” to “shake itself free from 


_the tentacles and shackles of the closed 


shop.” 

When religion and patriotism were 
put aside, when the velvet glove was 
taken off, the open shoppers did not 
hesitate to show the mailed fist. In the 
words of the Minnesota Banker of De- 
cember 26, 1920: “ * * * beat them 
by force. They must be locked out 


and licked * * * .” 
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They who were determined to crush 
all unionism used the term “open shop” 
when what they actually meant was 
non-union shop. E. H. Gary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
spokesman and leader of those who 
were battling for the non-union shop, 
stated : 

“The fundamental issue, as I con- 
ceive it, is the question of an open shop 
or closed shop, the question of allow- 
ing a man to work where he pleases, 
whether he belongs to a union or not, 
and the right of an employer to employ 
a man in his shop whether the man is 
a union man or not.” 

That sounded very fair then and still 
sounds very fair today. Only Mr. 
Gary did not add at that time—nor do 
the anti-labor spokesmen add today— 
that they are determined to prevent ef- 
fective trade unions anywhere and at 
any time. They did not add then and 
they do not say today that they want 
the employer to have an absolutely 
free hand to hire only non-union men 
and to help him in every way to pre- 
vent a union from ever being organized 
in his plant. The open shop movement 
was an out-and-out anti-union move- 
ment. 

In 1919 there were at least 4,160,000 
workers involved in strikes and lock- 
outs. For a few years thereafter there 
were about 1,000,000 annually engaged 
in industrial disputes. But in the hey- 
day of the rule of Big Business, 1923- 
1929, the number of workers involved 
in labor disputes was a matter of only 
some hundreds of thousands a year. 
And of these the overwhelming bulk 
of the strikers were to be found in the 
coal-mining industry and the textile 
and apparel trades. 

Some of the major strikes in the 
basic industries—steel, coal, meat pack- 
ing and slaughtering, and -transporta- 
tion—had been unsuccessful. The 
trade unions in these‘ industries were 
dealt either knockout or staggering 
blows. The employers were in the 
saddle as a result. 

The strikers were defeated by ruth- 
less methods in many instances. Typi- 
cal was the bituminous coal strike in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
in 1927, The United States Senate, in 
accordance with an adopted resolution 
of February 16, 1928, through a sub- 
committee which visited the strike area 
in Central Pennsylvania, reported that 
a reign of terror existed in one section; 
that housing conditions for both strikers 
and strikebreakers were abominable; 
that the Coal and Iron Police on the 
payroll of the operators had assaulted 
defenseless people ; that these company 
police had machine guns; that they 
poured lead into strikers’ homes and 
into children’s schools; that they de- 
nied civil rights to citizens and ruled 
the communities in which they were 
placed; that the miners had been 
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evicted from their homes and that the 
strikebreakers conducted themselves in 
a bestial and brutal manner. 

Throughout the 1920s there was, be 
it noted, an open and avowed use of 
force and violence by the employers, 
whether that force was public or pri- 
vate, to defeat strikes. 

Together with the use of violence 
went the resort to the court injunction 
by the employer, intent on defeating 
the union engaged in an industrial dis- 
pute. It is not necessary to discuss the 
nature and effectiveness of this judicial 
weapon of the employers. The injunc- 
tion evil has been and is well known to 
all trade unionists. It is only necessary 
to point out that during the 1920s some 
of the most sweeping injunctions were 
issued, in connection with the coal and 
railroad strikes. 

And when the strike was defeated 
the employer turned to the biacklist 
and the yellow-dog contract to prevent 
any future organization or, as he put 
it, “labor trouble.” The decisions of 
the courts strengthened the hand of the 
anti-union employer by upholding the 
validity of the yellow-dog contract. 








laws, when it first weakened and then 
practically killed the Clayton Act, when 
it opened the doors to suits against 
unions and, at the same time, made a 
dead letter of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act so far as Big Business was con- 
cerned. 

Finally, with Big Business complete- 
ly in the saddle, with no opposition 
from a controlled public opinion, the 
stock market, that sensitive barometer 
of business, went on a rampage with no 
consideration of real values. So-called 
economists predicted that we were in 
for a period of permanent prosperity 
in order to justify the issuance of more 
and more stocks, the development of 
holding companies, investment trusts, 
mergers and frenzied finance. There 
came a rude awakening, as was bound 
to occur. Lack of abundant purchasing 
power in the hands of the people made 
impossible the absorption of the grow- 
ing output of mass production.. The 
entire structure collapsed. The result 
was that, during the depth of the de- 
pression, business leaders lost confi- 
dence in themselves and the free pri- 
vate-enterprise system. 
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Across the nation the unempl 





The employers also turned to com- 
pany unions, which had about 1,000,000 
members, also labor spies on an ex- 
tensive scale, employe magazines—of 
which there were 500 at one time— 
employe stock ownership plans, com- 
pany insurance, industrial pension 
systems and every form of recreation 
and welfare program, all aimed to keep 
the workers away from unionization. 
The anti-union employers also sought 
to outbid the unions in some cases by 
giving their employes higher hourly 
and weekly wages by the use of the in- 
human speedup systems of production. 
It was during the 1920s that it was a 
common saying that at 40 a worker 
was “through,” so far as his industrial 
trade life was concerned. 

This was a period, too, when the 
Supreme Court of the United - States 
declared unconstitutional child labor, 
minimum wage and old-age pension 
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up their pathetic little shacks 


Business had, in 1919-1929, an ab- 
solutely free rein and almost destroyed 
itself. Can we afford to go through 
the experience of the 1920s once again? 

Conditions now existing within the 
nation do not indicate that the lessons 
of 1919-1929 have been absorbed and 
learned. Witness the present value of 
the dollar as measured in purchasing 
power. None can deny that full pur- 
chasing power means abundant pro- 
duction. 

The United States is the dominant 
nation of the world today. No other 
even approaches it in production facil- 
ities, natural resources, industrial skill 
and manpower. We are the enly im- 
portant country which can be asked for 
substantial financial aid or economic 
assistance. We are without question, 
potentially, the most powerful military 
nation on earth as well. 

These are plain matters of fact, 
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known and accepted around the globe. 
We are merely recording America’s 
place and role in the world today. 

History is replete with accounts of 
the rise and fall of great empires and 
nations. The United States is now 
occupying the role of a great nation, 
the unparalleled leader among the na- 
tions of the world. 

How long we shall be prosperous 
and great, however, depends upon us, 
as citizens and trade unionists. Other 
nations have had their day of glory 
and then declined into oblivion. If we 
are to be an exception to the continu- 
ous historical rise and fall of states, we 
must take heed and determine to re- 
tain that for which we paid so heavy 
a price. 

It must also be clear that upon how 
well or badly we, as citizens and trade 
unionists, play our part depends not 
only the fate of the 140,000,000 in this 
country but the fortunes of much of 
mankind on every continent of the 
globe. Their economic and political 
stability directly depends upon our own 
economic and political health. We have 
a tremendous world responsibility. 

The trade union movement has a 
definite obligation to acquaint and edu- 
cate the people of our nation in the 
true political and economic facts of our 
day. We must contribute our share 
as trade unionists and citizens to see 
that America will live and prosper, so 
that the world may also thrive and pro- 
gress. This is imperative if there is to 
be world peace. 

Should it not be obvious, therefore, 
that full production and _ industrial 
peace must prevail in the United 
States, for the sake of the people of 
this and every other country? What 
will be the result if the attacks on labor, 
now being prepared and in some in- 
stances already carried out, in federal 
and state legislatures, should fully suc- 
ceed? The trade unions will be made 
ineffective if the anti-labor forces have 
their way. Public opinion will be 
aligned against labor. The executive 
and the judicial branches of the gov- 
ernment, as well as the legislative, will 
be put clearly on the side of business. 
The free enterprise system will again 
be one-sided, exactly as in the 1920s, 
for Big Business, 

There can follow only one inevitable 
result — another mad race of invest- 
ment and profits, no adequate purchas- 
ing power to absorb the abundance of 
goods turned out and another serious 
depression. And in thé process the 
world will find itself in another period 
of economic chaos, with communism 
ever ready to pick up the pieces. The 
surest road to World War III is a 
disastrous world economic collapse. 

There is no need of repeating the 
tragic mistakes of the 1920s. Surely 
we must have learned something since 
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the early 1930s. Moreover, the trade 
unions, which have grown up to be 
towers of strength in the interests of 
the millions of wage-earners, are much 
more powerful factors today. The 
trade union movement has been but- 
tressed by legislation declaring national 
policies which protect workers from 
many of the evils they were subjected 
to during the 1920s. 

Public opinion has arrived at the 
point where trade unionism and collec- 
tive bargaining are fully sanctioned, 
morally and legally. The trade unions 
are responsible institutions of Ameri- 
can life. It is absolutely imperative 
that the present vicious attacks on la- 
bor be restrained if we are to have a 
prosperous, happy and united America. 
' From the standpoint of the welfare 
of all the people, the trade unions must 
be permitted to protect the interests of 
their millions of members and their 
tens of millions of dependents, in order 
to ensure the purchasing power which 
makes necessary full production, so’ 


needed to keep the system in balance. 
From the standpoint of democracy, the 
trade unions must be encouraged so 
that the country will be run by a bal- 
ance of forces. 

If business wants to be free in a free 
enterprise system, labor also demands 
the same right for itself, and unless 
labor has that right, and feels deeply 
that it has that right, labor will have 
no faith in the free private-enterprise 
system. Any moral sanction can have 
weight and effect only if all parties 
benefit. 

Labor today is patriotic and has faith 
in our country, our democracy and 
our free institutions. That faith must 
be preserved and enhanced by manage- 
ment and government meeting labor 
halfway. 

That is the test of our time, in Amer- 
ica. Only by management and govern- 
ment cooperating with labor can we 
preserve our prosperity and democ- 
racy. Any other course is suicide for 
us and for the world. 








50 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HE WORKERS should lose no 
time in organizing as completely 

as possible to present a solid phalanx 
to the enemies of the movement—the 
only movement which really deals with 
the wage-earner’s interest from the 
wage-earner’s standpoint. The labor 
movement is the economic government 
of the workers, for the workers, by 
the workers; and it is in the fight to 
stay until the day when human justice 
shall be achieved. 

e@ 
THE EXECUTIVE Council has 
moved that preparation of a bill to 
establish a Department of Labor under 
the general government of the United 
States should be referred to the Presi- 
dent, with instructions to inform the 
Council if occasion requires its intro- 
duction. The Executive Council re- 
solved to call on the President for the 
purpose of having a conference with 
him relative to labor matters, measures 
and conditions, but more particularly 
in relation to the eight-hour work day. 

o 
AN AGREEMENT has been entered 
into between the carpenters and the 
master builders of Omaha for the es- 
tablishment of the eight-hour work day 
and a minimum wage of 30 cents per 
hour. 

a 
THE TRADE union movement is the 


natural and rational movement of la- 


bor. It deals not with the speculative 
nor the chimerical. Though spurned 
by some, ridiculed and antagonized by 
others, it carries on the struggle for the 
attainment of labor’s rights and the 
laborer’s ultimate emancipation. 


Sd 
THREE UNIONS have been formed 
within the past month in Rockford, 
Illinois. Two years ago there were 
twenty-four union men in that city— 
twenty-two printers and two .cigar- 
makers, Today there are fourteen 
unions, with a membership of nearly 
3,000 

= 
BEYOND DOUBT, the saddest sight 
is to see a man, with wife and children 
looking to him as the breadwinner, 
without work, without food, without 
hope. That unemployed men are de- 
moralized men is soon learned by those 
who frequently have an opportunity to 
come in contact with them. 

+ 
WHEN IT WAS established in this 
country, representative government was 
democratic and republican. Today we 
do not have a democratic government. 
We do not have a republican govern- 
ment. We have a corporation-and- 
wealth government. 

e 
THE CONVENTION of the United 
Mine Workers of America, recently 
held at Columbus, Ohio, was one of the 
most important in the history of that 
organization. A proposition to create 
a defense fund was adopted and will 
become law if ratified by the members. 
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HE Switchmen’s Union of 

North America is an organ- 
ization of switchmen, for switch- 
men and by switchmen. 

The first: organization of 
switchmen was formed in Chi- 
cago in 1877 and was known as 
the Switchmen’s Union of Chi- 
cago. Its membership did not 
extend beyond that city. In 1881 
that organization conducted a 
strike and was successful in 
establishing a rate of pay for 
switchmen which became known 
as “the Chicago standard.” 

At a convention held in 
March, 1886, the Switchmen’s 
Union of Chicago changed its 
name to the Switchmen’s Mu- 
tual Aid Association of North 
America, which rapidly ex- 
tended its membership through- 
out the United States. The new 
organization was successful in 
establishing the Chicago 
standard in a number of Middle 
Western and Western cities. 
The Switchmen’s Mutual Aid 
Association grew rapidly and it 
achieved recognition as a power 
among the labor unions of that 
efa. 

In 1894, during the strike of 
the American Railway Union, 
75 per cent of the S.M.A.A. 
membership became involved in 
the strike. About the same 
time the grand secretary -and treas- 
urer embezzled a large sum of money. 
This occurrence, together with the vast 
unemployment caused by the strike, 
brought about the dissolution of the 
Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association. 

Representatives of a number of local 
lodges of S.M.A.A. which survived 
the dissolution of the parent body met 
in Kansas City, Missouri, on October 
23, 1894. At this meeting the present 
organization, the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America, was formed. A 
charter was received from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the 12th 
of July, 1906. 

Other organizations admit switch- 
men to their membership, but in all of 
these the switchmen are, as a general 
tule, in the minority. They can there- 
fore never initiate a policy for their 
protection with any certainty of its be- 
coming a governing policy of the or- 
ganization, 

For several years after the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America was 
Organized it was difficult to extend the 
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THOMAS C. CASHEN 


President, Switchmen’s Union 
of North America 


organization because of the railroad 
strike. As time passed, however, re- 
lations between employer and employe 
steadily improved, and by 1902 the 
union had become strong enough to 
force recognition for a general wage 
movement. 

Between 1902 and 1909 the Switch- 
men’s Union inaugurated three wage 
movements. The result of these efforts 
was an advance in wages amounting 
to 10 cents an hour for all men in the 
territory involved. In that period some 
men received increases amounting to 
as much as 18 cents an hour on ac- 
count of the reclassification of yards. 

In addition, in many terminals the 
hours were reduced from twelve to ten 
a day. Standard wages were estab- 
lished in a great many cities and on a 
number of railroad systems through- 
out the United States. 

During the many years since 1909 
our organization has been active and 
successful, in cooperation with other 
standard railway organizations, in 
bringing a measure of happiness into 


the hearts and homes of the 
members and their families 
through increases in wages, 
shorter hours, vacations with 
pay, retirement, unemployment, 
sickness and maternity insur- 
ance, 

Railroad yard switching is one 
of the most hazardous occupa- 
tions in the world. During 1942, 
1943 and 1944 a total of 17,720 
switchmen either lost their lives 
or were injured at work, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The number of 
switchmen employed during the 
same three years, according to 
Railroad Retirement Board fig- 
ures, was 76,689. 

On the basis of that employ- 
ment total, 23.1 per cent of 
American railway switchmen 
were killed or injured in the 
course of those three years—an 
annual rate of 7.7. 

During World War II, the 
comparable annual casualty per- 
centage for our armed forces 
was approximately 3 per cent. 
Thus, switching employment on 
America’s railroads was more 
than twice as dangerous as war- 
time service in the armed forces. 

On August 14, 1945, hostili- 
ties ceased. The switching haz- 
ards continue, however. 

From 1894 to 1898 the Switch- 
men’s Union maintained a voluntary 
form of insurance. In 1901 the com- 
pulsory form of insurance was adopted. 
The wisdom of that step has since been 
justified. Millions have been paid in 
claims for total disability and death. In 
addition, the international lodge has 
made benevolent donations aggregating 
approximately $1,000,000 to members 
whose illnesses or injuries ‘did . not 
come within the meaning of the union’s 
constitution. 

Last but not least, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been paid in sick 
and injury benefits to members by the 
local lodges throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

The union’s international headquar- 
ters are located at Buffalo, New York, 
where the organization owns and oper- 
ates its own building. This building 
has attracted the attention of the labor 
movement throughout the country be- 
cause it was erected without mortgages 
or encumbrances of any description, 
representing an investment of over half 
a million dollars. 
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This is what one of ‘better’ company-owned 
communities looks like. Many are far worse. 


How Miners Live 


HE AVERAGE coal miner and his family 

live in squalor, and conditions in many min- 
ing towns are so vile that they may well be termed 
“a national disgrace.” These are the findings of 
a federal survey of miners’ living conditions. The 
investigation was directed by Rear Admiral Joel 
T. Boone of the Navy Medical Corps. 

The condition of the dwellings which they rent 
to the miners brought the coal operators severe 
criticism. The low standards of public health in 
many of the communities were called shocking. 
The federal investigators found impure drinking 
water, disease-carrying creeks and ditches and 
primitive disposal of sewage and garbage. 

The investigators inspected a total of 2,028 
miners’ dwellings. Of this number, 1,154 are 
company-owned. Only 121 of the 1,154 com- 
pany-owned houses have bathrooms. Many of 
these company houses are little better than what 
progressive farmers provide for their hogs. 

In the company-owned mining villages, com- 
prising 116 of the 260 communities studied. 
wholesome recreational opportunities were found 
to be meager or non-existent. 

Most of the companies fail to take an interest 
in what their employes do during off hours, the 
investigators said, even though their control of 
the community places the “primary obligation” 
in the field of recreation upon them. 

Interior Dept, Photos 
Garbage is thrown into an open ditch. 
Organized collection of refuse is not 


available in about 60 per cent of the 
mining towns, according to U.S. report. 
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Coal camp doctor making a call. The report said doctors are often selected ‘on 
the basis of personal friendships, financial tieups, social viewpoints and other 
non-medical considerations.’ About two-thirds of bitdminous miners and their 
dependents living in coal camps are subscribers to medical prepayment plans. 


This miner is a Kentuck- 
ian. Mines covered by 
the survey range from 
Maryland to Wyoming. 
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F IT is industrial stability and peace- 

ful labor-management relations that 
bother the legislative master minds who 
are in a state of permanent agitation 
over labor’s supposed arrogance and 
lack of moderation, I invite them to 
meet me in St. Louis. There I shall 
offer them the Hatters’ Formula for 
labor peace. 

This Hatters’ Formula is in no wise 
different from that of other well-estab- 
lished and thoroughly recognized labor 
unions. What makes it peculiarly our 
own is that our employers as well as 
our members like it, want it and 
wouldn’t be without it, and that in St. 
Louis the employers went out of their 
way to proclaim it as the most sensible 
and most feasible method of maintain- 
ing labor peace. They even threw a 
party to underscore their satisfaction 
with our method of doing business. 
When the General Executive Board of 
our union met in St. Louis early this 
year, the association of millinery manu- 
facturers in that important market ar- 
ranged a testimonial dinner in our 
honor. It was in many ways the most 
unusual and most flattering gathering 
we union people ever attended. 

At the very moment when statesmen 
in Washington were working them- 
selves into a lather of indignation 
over the “evils” of trade unionism and 
were demanding an end to labor’s 
“browbeating” of the poor, harassed 
employers, we had the spectacle of em- 
ployers in St. Louis who got up in 
meeting to say: 

“No, Senator Taft. No, Congress- 
man Case. It isn’t so. The union has 
been a blessing to our industry. We 
pay better wages, we make better 
profits and we turn out a better product 
for the consumer all because of the 
assistance of the union.” 

This assistance has not been at the 
expense of the workers, for, if any- 
thing, the workers like the Hatters’ 
Formula even more than their employ- 
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President, United Hatters, Cap and 
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ers. The earnings and working condi- 
tions of our St. Louis members are 
among the best anywhere and certainly 
at the peak of labor income in that 
particular city. The hours of work 
are thirty-five a week. Wage scales 
have doubled, trebled and quadrupled 
since the union moved into St. Louis. 
Generous health benefits have been 
established, financed by payroll con- 
tributions from the employers. Paid 
vacations and legal holidays are among 
the other advantages enjoyed by our 
members. But most important of all is 
the sense of security, the pride in the 
dignity of their calling, the conscious- 
ness of their worth as human beings 
and of their stake in a great and free- 
dom-loving America that have been 
inculcated into our people and which 
have become the collective sentiment 
of our members. 


From Enmity to Amity 


The esteem in which our union is 
held in St. Louis is all the more strik- 
ing in view of the hostility and oppo- 
sition with which we were met when 
we first came into the city. St. Louis, 
which has one of the finest labor move- 
ments in the United States, had been 
an anti-union stronghold so far as we 
were concerned. Back in 1919 we had 
a long and grueling strike of cap- 
makers there—a strike in which we 
lost a number of shops and in which a 
perpetual injunction was issued against 
us. It was 1936 before we succeeded 
in unionizing the important St. Louis 
cap market, and the “perpetual” injunc- 
tion must still be mouldering in the 
musty court records of that city. 

For all I know, it is still forbidden 
me to approach a cap manufacturer in 
St. Louis or to talk to a cap worker 
on union topics. If I violated that re- 
straining order in the course of the 
years, I must have done so at the re- 
quest of the very employers who ob- 
tained the injunction. They, no less 


‘nent basis. 


than the workers, seem to welcome my 
visits and my advice. They who fought 
the union now recognize what a con- 
structive force it is in the industry. 

As for the millinery branch of our 
jurisdiction, there were no bouquets 
and brass bands to greet us when we 
first arrived in St. Louis. Our mem- 
bership there built their union the hard 
way, overcoming the obstacles of fear 
and insecurity and bucking the oppo- 
sition of their employers every inch of 
the way. A general strike in 1933 was 
the climax of a surge of unionism 
among the workers which finally estab- 
lished the organization on a perma- 
Ever since then we have 
had no strikes in St. Louis. 

All our differences—and there were 
many of them over the course of the 
years—have been settled in an amicable 
manner by direct negotiations and by 
the application of reason and good will. 
Confidence and mutual esteem have re- 
placed suspicion and hostility. The 
employers now know that, no matter 
how hard a’ bargain we shall try to 
drive in behalf of our members, we will 
not resort to sharpshooting or take un- 
fair advantage of our position. We, on 
our side, have cultivated the welfare 
of the industry and have approached 
the special problems of the millinery 
business in the country as a whole and 
in St. Louis in particular with sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Our efforts have not been unre- 
warded.. Witness the fact that there 
have been no strikes in St. Louis in 
fourteen years. Witness further the 
fact that the employers can now throw 
us a testimonial party, instead of toss- 
ing brickbats and injunctions in our 
face. 

Our experience in St. Louis has re- 
peated itself so often and in such a 
variety of industrial centers that it has 
come to be taken for granted among us. 
The truth is that there is harmony and 
peace wherever the union is recognized 
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and fully established. The centers of 
industrial unrest are the very places 
where the union is still weak or non- 
existent and where, by the logic of 
those who oppose and berate unionism, 
there ought to be no industrial disturb- 
ance whatever. Somehow the absence 
of union representatives, those invet- 
erate “trouble makers,” does not give 
an industrial establishment or commu- 
nity freedom from trouble. 

The basic principle of our relations 
with the employers is a simple one. 
We have determined for ourselves that 
we can have good wages and good 
working conditions only when the in- 
dustry is sound and prosperous. We 
hold to the belief that the welfare of 
the industry is the concern of all who 
are engaged in it. 

Obviously labor is a factor in every 
industry in which it is engaged. Obvi- 
ously it has a stake in industry and a 
concern for its welfare. Unfortunately 
there are employers in every industry, 
our own included, who refuse to recog- 
nize this simple fact. Out of this arise 
the difficulties we still encounter in 
several non-union centers. 

The reconversion period has, on the 
whole, been kind to us. The Hatters 
never were a war baby and so we did 
not suffer the aches and pains of going 
over from a war to a peacetime basis. 
Organizationally we took up where we 
left off when war was declared and 
organizing drives were suspended. We 
set out to organize the unorganized, 

One of the most stimulating and suc- 
cessful drives was the one we recently 
conducted in a town in Alabama. This 
one held all the excitement of union 
activity in fresh territory, with a few 
touches which only the South can sup- 
ply. Imagine a-union “invading” a 
deep Southern settlement, a union 


whose headquarters is in the dam- - 


yankee North, in the devil’s own do- 
main of New York, no less, a union 
headed by a suspect with the foreign 
name of Zaritsky. It was. enough to 
set every true Southerner’s blood boil- 
ing. And how it boiled! It boiled so 
that our organizers were waylaid and 
manhandled by local hoodlums. . No 
“outsiders” were wanted in that town. 
_ The curious fact that the hat plant 
in that town was owned by “outsiders” 
was forgotten by these native patriots. 
The corporation which owns the fac- 
tory hails from Massachusetts, of all 
places, and even has a contract with us 
lor its Northern plant. Moreover, our 
relations with the firm up North are 
entirely amicable. Yet when we moved 
into the Southern community and tried 
to help the people there obtain the same 
Wages and conditions enjoyed by their 
fellow workers in the North, the local 
representatives. of the firm considered 
us “outsiders” and were hostile to our 
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approaches. The hostility took the 
form of appeals to bigotry and paro- 
chial prejudice in the local newspaper 
and to incitement and intimidation on 
the part of the management. A Labor 
Board election held in this atmosphere 
went against us, and, I suppose, we 
were expected to be discouraged and 
to beat a retreat. 

However, the Hatters hold to the 
strange notion that Southern workers 
are like workers everywhere else in 
these United States. They want de- 
cent wages, good homes, a fair share 
for themselves and for their neighbors, 
a chance for their children to reach out 
to the opportunities which a free and 
enterprising America offers its people. 
This is not possible in many company- 
dominated communities of the South 
and, for that matter, in many parts of 
the industrial North. 

We knew that the election we had 
lost had been stacked against us by the 
tactics of the company. We therefore 
persevered in our efforts and preached 
the lesson of unionism to the fear- 
harassed people with renewed vigor. 
When a new Labor Board election was 
granted, the people voted for the union 
with a decisive majority. 

I cite this case not for its specific im- 
portance but for its significance as a 
symbol of union activity in the South. 
Organization work not alone in the 
South but in every section of the coun- 
try is always difficult and sometimes 
distressingly discouraging. The thing 
we have to overcome is not alone the 
patent and always anticipated hostility 


of the employers but the suspicion and’ 


fear of those who would benefit most 
from the establishment of a union. 
Among these I include not alone the 
workers who are directly involved, but 
the entire community—the merchants, 


the mechanics, the professional men. 
They, even more than the workers to 
whom we appeal with our message of 
unity and fraternity, are the ones who 
most frequently establish the mood and 
the environment in which the union is 
to live and thrive. It is sometimes 
awfully difficult to convince a shop- 
keeper that he will be better off if his 
customers will have a little more money 
with which to buy his wares. Yet that 
prejudice is what we in labor’s vine- 
yard must toil to overcome. 

By a charitable appraisal of the col- 
lective mood of the present Congress, 
I suppose that the hostility against 
labor displayed by our legislators is a 
distillation of the ignorance and social 
blindness of the provincial mind. I 
sometimes think from the hysteria dis- 
played in Congress that the ideas on 
industrial and social legislation which 
our solons are now trying to fasten on 
our country were gathered from a lynch 
mob in some backward community try- 
ing to drive a union organizer out of 
town. Certainly their proposals for 
industrial relations in a free and for- 
ward-looking civilization make no more 
sense than the whooping of a lynch mob. 

It is legalized hooliganism which the 
Congress is now being asked to con- 
sider as a solution for our industrial 
problems. If it is accepted, we shall 
enter a period of a hoodlum state of 
affairs in industry where sanity and 
good will will be suppressed with the 
connivance of government, and the 
most anarchistic and anti-social forces 
in our Jand will be given a free hand. 

May I offer instead the common 
sense and civilized approach to the 
problem of peaceful relations between 
employers and employes? May I offer 
the union formula, the Hatters’ For- 
mula, if you please, for industrial peace? 


Western Union Workers Win 


Agreement on a new contract, under 
which employes of Western Union will 
obtain a wage increase and other bene- 
fits, was reached last month by union 
representatives and company negotia- 
tors. The 50,000 workers involved are 
represented by the A. F. of L. 


U.S. Conciliator R, C. Haughton ° 


praised both sides. He said: 

“Seldom has it been my privilege 
to deal with groups that have done a 
better job of collective bargaining.” 

The agreement, affecting employes 
of the company scattered throughout 
the nation, gives the workers a raise of 
five cents an hour, in addition to the 
other benefits. Signed after a long 
period of continuous negotiations, the 
accord will assure !abor peace for 
Western Union outside the New York 
area at least until October 1. 


“Judging that Western Union is 
about to go on the rocks, the agreement 
is the best we can get at this time,” said 
John A. Payne, president of the West- 
ern Union division of the Commercal 
Telegraphers Union. 

“But remember, our workers deserve 
more and are going to get it. This is 
only a down payment on a wage pat- 
tern that will emerge later.” 

Although the contract will be in 
effect for a year, retroactive to April 
1, wage clauses are subject to recon- 
sideration at the end of six months. 

Prior to the conference, Mr. Payne 
said, he had little hope that any agree- 
ment could be reached. He was re- 
ported pleased that the union had won 
as much as it had in the circumstances. 
No strike had been scheduled, but one 
could have been called after May 4. 
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Services Performed by Unions 


HE HOUSE of Representatives by a big 
majority approved H. R. 3020, which pro- 
poses to nullify labor legislation of four decades 
and to revive injunction control of unions. Be- 
fore final action is taken, this country should 
consider seriously whether it desires to curb un- 
ions into ineffectiveness. The records show that 
unions are a basic democratic force. 

The organized labor movement in the United 
States has its roots in the early history of this 
country. Our forefathers who came to a wilder- 
ness had to build homes and develop the means 
to earn their livings, so an elemental necessity 
in each new community was the craftsman—the 
carpenter, brick or stone mason, blacksmith and 
shoemaker. Craftsmen whose skills were the re- 
sult of guild and union foresight and activities 
in the Old World helped to build the founda- 
tions of our Western World, its economy and 
civilization. Early New World unions were 
the training schools of new craftsmen and per- 
formed chiefly fraternal services for members. 

In those days of limited means of travel and 
communication, wage-earners were organized 
mainly in local unions and amalgamated com- 
munity bodies. One of the. first national move- 
ments in which all workers were interested was 
manhood suffrage without property qualifica- 
tion. This was followed by united support for 
the establishment of the free public school sys- 
tem in all states. These two achievements, to 
which early unions made an indispensable con- 
tribution, were basic in the development of dem- 
ocratic institutions. The net result was to make 
possible manhood suffrage exercised by an edu- 
cated electorate. Labor early advocated wom- 
en’s suffrage. 

As mechanical power took industries out of 
homes into factories, unions became the agency 
which managed terms and conditions of work 
for wage-earners, thus initiating the period in 
which workers sought acceptance as a functional 
group entitled to share in free enterprise. Only 
by acting collectively can workers have work 
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Unions had to dis- 


rights and responsibilities. 
establish the legal concept that union effort to 
promote the welfare of wage-earners was an 
illegal conspiracy against employers and their 


right to do business. By protesting injustice in 
courts, in addition to organization for collective 
bargaining, unions secured opportunities for 
wage-earners to promote their economic inter- 
ests and share in social progress. Higher wages 
and the shorter work day make possible higher 
living conditions for the masses of our citizens. 

But the struggle for liberty does not end. 
Soon organized employers mobilized their influ- 
ence in the government to develop new weapons 
against unions in the form of court orders or 
injunctions and prosecution under anti-trust law 
on the ground that unions were monopolies. 
Equity judges became strikebreakers for em- 
ployers resisting wage increases and collective 
bargaining. Courts began confiscating workers’ 
homes with triple damages required under anti- 
trust law because of union activity. Workers’ 
right to collective action in order to make effec- 
tive their rights possessed as individuals had to 
be written into public policy—the right to quit 
work collectively, the right to collective con- 
tracts specifying terms and conditions of work, 
and the right to promote their economic wel- 
fare. These purposes were in part achieved by 
the labor provisions of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act differentiating between human beings and 
control over products constituting trusts. This 
was complemented by the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act prohibiting issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes and the National Labor Relations Act 
assuring unions the right to collective contract. 
By these achievements workers in reality exer- 
cised the rights of free workers, with effective 
right of contract, and were in a position to share 
in the -benefits and responsibilities of free en- 
terprise. 

In addition to developing the procedures by 
which workers were accepted as partners in pro- 
duction, unions provided their members frater- 
nal benefits covering sickness, unemployment, 
death, dependents, etc. They developed em- 
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ployment bureaus, provided for medical care 
and recreation for members, and other services 
which constituted the prototypes for social legis- 
lation. ‘The social measures which developed 
out of labor’s protests include protection of chil- 
dren, safety and health provisions, social insur- 
ance to provide income during emergencies that 
prevent income earning, minimum wage stand- 
ards fixing the floor for competition in private 
enterprise, etc. 

Strong and effective unions have supplemented 


political democracy by assuring economic rights’ 


for the numerical majority of our citizens and 
enabling them to assume responsibilit':s for 
their own welfare. Unions take pride i 

fact that the workers of this country, while | yal 
to our democracy, are also known throughout the 
world as the most efficient and most resourceful 
work force in the world. The United States 
leads the world in technical progress and has a 
work force with corresponding work ability. 
All this because we are the freest workers in the 
world—free through our unions and national 
opportunities. 

These facts and these achievements we submit 
to our nation as reason why oppressive, punitive 
legislation should not be enacted to throttle the 
unions which have had an integral part in the 
development of our national life and democratic 
institutions and must have an effective role and 
responsibility in promoting democratic institu- 
tions in the organization of international rela- 
tionships. Upon the decision of our policy for 
free unions at home rests our nation’s authority 
to claim world leadership in the promotion of 
freedom for all other countries. 


Administrative Responsibility 


ITH THE growth of administrative law, 
which gives appointed administrators re- 
sponsibility for putting into effect general poli- 
cies and standards, there has developed a serious 
problem in maintaining democratic responsi- 
bility in a governmental area affecting directly 
the lives and welfare of many citizens. Admin- 
istrative orders and procedures may radically 
modify or nullify the law and its objectives. 
According to our constitutional theory, our 
three branches of government are co-equal and 
each acts as a check on the other two, but no 
one branch has authority to interfere in the per- 
formance of the others. . 
The lawmakers and the chief executive offi- 
cers of the United States are responsible directly 
to the citizens who elect them to office. Federal 
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judges are nominated by the President and ap- 
proved by the Senate. The members of the 
President’s Cabinet are also approved by the 
Senate, but very few of the many thousands of 
subordinate administrative officials are in any 
way responsible to the citizens or even those 
special groups that they serve. These admin- 
istrative officials determine policies and pro- 
cedures, in some cases in consultation with 
representatives of those concerned, but often 
directed only by administrative experience. 

In the field of labor.law administration which 
deals with apprentice training, minimum wages, 
prevailing wages, child labor, accident preven- 
tion, industrial poisons and many other vital 
labor problems, the issues are often technical 
but just as basic to the welfare of workers as 
the standards established through collective bar- 
gaining. For this reason labor has insisted upon 
the right to designate representatives to partici- 
pate in consultative capacity in the determina- 
tion of policies and procedures. Where this is 
not done, administration develops into a bureau- 
cracy—essentially autocratic. 

Occasionally Congress has used its control 
over appropriations to eliminate administrators 
considered subversive to democratic institutions. 
This remedy grows out of our failure to make 
the administrative field responsible to demo- 
cratic controls. This problem and trend are 
now doubly serious as our national bureaucrats 
are staffing international agencies without con- 
sultation with representatives of groups and 
organizations directly concerned and without 
provision for representation of these groups in 
international agencies dealing with matters di- 
rectly affecting their welfare. ‘Two layers of 
bureaucracy lie between citizens and the United 
Nations. 

At the San Francisco Conference where the 
United Nations Charter was drafted the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor submitted proposals 
for direct representation of basic functional 
groups of citizens in the General Assembly and 
in the Economic and Social Council and its sub- 
ordinate agencies. Such representation would 
have given the whole nation direct responsibility 
and concern for the work of the United Nations. 
Instead of giving functional groups—business, 
labor and agriculture—places in national dele- 
gations, they are relegated to service as ob- 
servers. If they are effective as outside groups 
they undermine the basic concept of the United 
Nations—the right of each sovereign nation to 
determine its own representation. 
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Sixti-Two Years 


And What’s the Secret? Just Good Old Collective 






NE of the mysteries of our mod- 

ern age is why the problems of 
labor-management relations should 
throw our entire nation into a dither 
and churn up such a commotion in Con- 
gress over crackpot legislation which 
would do far more harm than good. 

Frankly, I can’t see what the fuss 
is all about. For the problems of labor- 
management relations are essentially 
simple and can be easily solved 
through the application of good sense 
and good will by both sides. No new 
laws are needed. 

I know. I know because the union 
of which I am president and the in- 
dustry which it serves have enjoyed 
peaceful and cooperative relations with- 
out a break since 1885—that’s over 
sixty years, a long enough stretch to 
prove to any fair-minded citizen that 
we've got the right answer. 

What is this answer? Nothing more 
or less than true collective bargaining. 

The glass container industry and the 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association of 
the United States and Canada have 
practiced true collective bargaining on 
an industry-wide level since 1885. The 
results have been almost miraculous. 
The employers are gratified, the mem- 
bers of our union are well satisfied and 
the public is getting a real break 
through the record-breaking produc- 
tion of high-grade glass containers at 
reasonable prices. 

Unfortunately, our story is not well 
known, Perhaps we have been remiss, 
until now, in hiding our light under a 
bushel. Certainly, the Congressional 
committees which have been giving re- 
calcitrant employers a field day in air- 
ing their beefs against labor unions 
overlooked a good bet, if they were 
sincerely seeking the truth, in not in- 
viting some of the employers in the 
glass container industry to tell . their 
story. In this case, I believe the con- 
structive truth about union-manage- 
ment cooperation would have been 
more spectacular than the destructive 
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Bargaining, Sincerely Practiced by Both Sides 


By LEE W. MINTON 


President, Glass Bottle Blowers Assn. 


of the United States and Canada 





libels about labor-management strife. 

This story begins, really, somewhere 
around the middle of the last century 
when glass bottle blowing was a highly 
skilled craft, entirely hand-operated. 
The industry was in a sad state, with 
production at puny levels, and com- 
pletely lacking in stability. Prices, 
naturally, were high, yet wage income 
was low because of irregular employ- 
ment, 

The glass blower of those days was 
compelled to purchase all his worldly 
goods at so-called “company stores.” 
He was paid mostly in a kind of scrip 
called “market money.” Certain 
amounts of his pay were withheld from 
him and retained by the employer until 
such time as the “fires” were turned off 
the pots each summer and the workers 
more or less cast adrift. 

Under these conditions, profits were 
sketchy for management, the annual in- 
come of the workers was unsatisfac- 
tory and the public paid too much for 
too little. 

Proud of their skill and artisanship 
and desirous of strengthening their 
economic power and prestige, the glass 
blowers began to organize into local 
unions. These fledgling organizations, 
after years of struggle for recognition, 
began bargaining with employers in the 
early Seventies and then developed a 
regional or district system a decade 
later. It was not until 1885 that a 
national system was developed, with 
weekly wage rates and piece rates es- 
tablished on an industry-wide basis 
covering all companies manufacturing 
glass containers. 

Ever since that day there has been 
almost perfect peace in labor-manage- 
ment relations in this industry. Nota 
single general strike has interrupted 
production. During the whole long 
period of transformation of the indus- 
try from a hand-operated to a mechan- 
ized basis, despite all the trials and 
upheavals involved, we kept our record 
unmarred. 








Peace 






During the early Twenties the hand 
machine made its appearance. Then 
came the semi-automatic machine and 
finally the fully automatic machine was 
installed in the industry. These de- 


‘velopments revolutionized the industry. 


Mechanization, of course, caused an 
immediate and widespread displace- 
ment of hand blowers and lowered 
wages in the industry tremendously. 
But the skilled glass blowers realized 
that they were bound to be displaced 
ultimately by the machines and agreed 
to adjust themselves to the inevitable 
change rather than fight a battle against 
industrial progress which would have 
been doomed to failure anyway. Our 
union, therefore, instead of resisting 
mechanization, cooperated with the in- 
dustry in the installation of machinery. 
Thus our members were able to pro- 
tect their job opportunities, even 
though they suffered an initial reduc- 
tion in wages. 

This policy of intelligent cooperation 
with management, with a willingness 
to make temporary sacrifices for the 
sake of even greater progress in the 
future, has paid off handsome dividends 
to the workers, to the industry and to 
the public as well. 

Today there are far more people em- 
ployed in the industry than there were 
before mechanization. Wage rates 
have advanced tremendously during the 
past ten years and at the same time 
investors and stockholders have been 
able to gain greater aggregate profits. 
The answer is high production—the 
only answer to the wage-profit-price 
problems of our times. 

Let’s look for a moment at the in- 
dustry’s production record. Without 
going back to ancient history, we find 
that 50,000,000 gross of glass contain- 
ers were produced in 1939. By 1941 
the total had increased to 70,000,000 
gross. By 1946 it had reached the huge 
level of 115,000,000 gross, more than 
double the 1939 figure. 

These production figures mean 4 
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great deal to the American people. 
They mean that such important items 
in our daily life as food, coffee, milk 
and beverages can be put up in clean 
and sanitary glass containers without 
any extra cost to the consumer, The 
health and welfare of the American 
people are thereby promoted by good 
labor-management relations. 

I do not mean to claim that all these 
advances in the industry are due solely 
to effective cooperation between the 
union and the employers. The inven- 
tive genius of the industry, of course, 
has contributed greatly to its wide ex- 
pansion of production. But it must be 
conceded that the practical and forward- 
looking policy of the union made it pos- 
sible to attain the present huge volume 
of production. Our employers would 
be the last ones to deny that. 

Seldom, anywhere in the world, can 
there be found a more sincere and trust- 
ing and constructive degree of collabo- 
ration than exists between the owners 
and managers of the glass container in- 
dustry and the union representing their 
employes. 

We have been meeting together in 
annual conferences ever since 1885, 
and we have grown to like and respect 
each other increasingly. Here’s how our 


collective bargaining machinery works: 

During the month of July each year, 
the representatives of the union and 
management meet in Atlantic City to 
discuss and settle mutual problems for 
the coming contract year. These con- 
ferences last from three to five days. 
Proposals are presented to the confer- 
ence by both sides thirty days in ad- 
vance, so that the participants can be 
fully prepared to meet and negotiate 
all issues. By common consent, the 
conferences are conducted along good 
business lines, with a minimum of bit- 
terness and a time-saving absence of 
tirades. The main idea of both sides 
is to get together, rather than to keep 
apart. 

Wage rates and working conditions, 
once agreed upon, apply to workers in 
all sections of the country. In our 
industry we have succeeded in killing 
the economic curse of geographical 
differentials. 

The contract itself is kept simple, so 
that it can be easily read and under- 
stood by all members. One of its most 
important provisions is that which 
lends stability to its terms. The presi- 
dent of the union and the secretary of 
the manufacturers’ group are em- 
powered to adjust any dispute that may 


From Crisis to Crisis 


(Continued from Page 11) 


there are many well-informed trade 
unionists who state that the member- 
ship is now closer to 4,500,000. 

Autonomous movements are begin- 
ning to crop up in different parts of 
France and pointblank refusal to ac- 
cept C.G.T. policy is resulting in the 
formation of independent groups, still 
very small, in various economic and 
geographical centers. 

The biggest overt and recognized 
opposition in the C.G.T. is grouped 
around the newspaper Force Ouvriere, 
which represents the non-Communist 
free trade union tendency in the C.G.T. 
as led by Leon Jouhaux and R. Both- 
ereau. In addition to this major news- 
paper, there are numerous other non- 
Communist opposition papers in the 
trade unions all over France. 

There. is a growing liveliness on the 
part of the Socialists, who lost most 
of their former strongholds in the labor 
movement. The Socialists are. begin- 
ning to become more alert to the sit- 
uation and are showing quite a bit of 
activity in the campaign for social se- 
curity committees, which administer 
the funds and have three-quarters la- 
bor and one-quarter employer repre- 
sentation. The Socialists are begin- 
hing to realize and practice their own 
teachings, which always emphasized 
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the strategic role of the working class 
in modern society. A big drawback is 
that the entire opposition movement 
finds itself unable to compete with the 
tremendous organizational apparatus 
and financial resources of the Commu- 
nists. The latter can rely on untold 
and usually unmentionable sources of 
financial support. 

But one thing is clear: there is a 
growing revolt against the Communist 
over-politicalization and domination of 
the C.G.T. This revolt must not be 
characterized as conservative but rather 
as a radical (in the true sense of that 
word) rebellion against the failure of 
the C.G.T. to further the economic ad- 
vancement of the workers. 

They who naturally seek to improve 
labor’s very low economic standards are 
becoming suspicious of the C.P.’s politi- 
cal moves, which are Moscow-directed. 
The national and economic interests of 
French workers are beginning to clash 
with the French C.P.’s defense of So- 
viet foreign policy interests. 

Some time ago I said: 

“* * * while internal division and 
crisis continue not only in the Socialist 
Party but also in the M.R.P. on the 
de Gaulle issue, the Communist Party 
remains a solid, disciplined bloc with 
complete control of the economic cen- 


arise between conferences. When they 
agree on a settlement, their decision 


‘becomes final and binding unless re- 


voked by a future conference. 

The same principle is applied to local 
disputes which fail of solution at the 
local level. On motion of either side, 
the matter is referred to the president 
of the national union and the manu- 
facturers’ secretary for investigation 
and disposition. During this period the 
plant remains in operation and work- 
ing conditions are not changed. If the 
two referees are unable to reach agree- 
ment, the dispute goes for final deter- 
mination to the next conference, where 
a vote is taken on whether to uphold 
or reject the complaint. 

Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Well, it is 
easy, provided both sides are willing to 
forego distrust and bitterness and learn 
to have confidence in the other fellow’s 
fairness and good will. That is what is 
most required in order to make coliec- 
tive bargaining effective. And our 
lawmakers in Congress should please 
note, before irreparable damage is done, 
that true and effective collective bar- 
gaining, with a full degree of free en- 
terprise for both sides, is the only 
American way to preserve the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


ters of France, thus enabling it not to 
secure complete political power, but to 
achieve Russia’s negative or limited ob- 
jective ; i.e., to prevent any French gov- 
ernment from taking an all-out stand 
for the democratic as against the totali- 
tarian powers in foreign policy. This 
is what French communism has 
achieved as a temporary goal through 
the control and domination of the 
trade unions. 

“When and if Russia’s military and 
industrial power is ready for further 
decisive penetration of the West, the 
issue of taking power may become 
an immediate order of the day in 
France.” 

The above opinion remains true to- 
day, subject to what the free trade 
union forces in France can do to 
change the state of affairs in the union 
movement. As realists, we must say 
that this is far from any realizable or 
concrete stage; but it is definitely in 
the making. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not 
too far off when France can breathe 
more easily and enjoy more fully the 
fruits of her liberation. This will 
never be achieved so long as the present 
totalitarian clouds hang over the land 
from which civilization has received so 
much in the past. The historic job of 
the French workers is to break the 
Communist political stranglehold on 
the trade unions—a stranglehold which 
remains as the major obstacle to per- 
manent and democratic economic and 
political reconstruction. 
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In Old Philadelphia 


By JOSEPH A. MCDONOUGH 


Business Manager, Central Labor Union 


HILADELPHIA’S record as one 

of the great founding cities of our 
nation is celebrated in all the class- 
rooms and story books. It is perhaps 
less well known that our city has also 
been a historic shrine for the Found- 
ing Fathers of the American labor 
movement, 

In this connection there were many 
Philadelphia “firsts.” The year 1786 
saw the first strike, that of the Printers, 
who sought a $6 weekly minimum; in 
1791 the first building trades strike 
found the Carpenters forming a cooper- 
ative against the master companies ; the 
Cordwainers established a union shop 
in Philadelphia in 1794; the first strike 
benefits were paid in 1805. 

Historians place the beginning of the 
American labor movement as such in 
Philadelphia in the year 1827 when, as 
the result of a building trades strike for 
the ten-hour day, there was formed the 
first central body, the Mechanics Union 
of Trade Associations. Swiftly there 
followed a labor paper called the Me- 
chanics’ Free Press. 

In 1828 the first labor party in the 
world, the Workingman’s Party of 
Philadelphia, was established; and in 
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of Philadelphia and Vicinity 


the following year it took the balance 
of power in city politics. 

The American Federation of Labor 
granted a charter to the present Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity in 1902. In connection with 
our forty-fifth anniversary, many dis- 
tinguished civic, industrial, political 
and educational leaders have given tes- 
timony to the Central Labor Union’s 
creative and cooperative work during 
the past four and one-half decades. The 
tributes have come from the Senators, 
the Governor, the Mayor, the heads 
of the school system and many other 
equally influential figures. 

We attribute their praise to an ever- 
growing recognition of the stature of 
our central organization within the 
community. It has been long years 
a-building. The late Frank Burch, our 
secretary-treasurer for several decades, 
helped establish these sound relations. 

The purposes of our organization are 
full service to all affiliated unions and 
full participation in the life of the com- 
munity. We now have about 180 of 
the 200 A. F. of L. locals in our area 
affiliated with the Central Labor Union. 
Our membership totals 225,000. 


To give an indication of the tempo of 
C.L.U. work, we need only mention 
the 1,000 outgoing calls a month from 
our office. To accomplish the twin 
purposes of the C.L.U. we have ex- 
panded our staff facilities. In addition 
to secretaries, we have a full-time busi- 
ness manager and another officer work- 
ing in a special Community and Public 
Relations Department. There are also 
full-time representatives of Philadel- 
phia’s A. F. of L. in the Community 
Chest and the Red Cross. 

Our work in the past few years may 
be divided into several categories: war 
service, charitable activity, participation 
on civic boards, labor-management co- 
operation, action on public issues and 
organization. 

Philadelphia, with its billions of dol- 
lars of war production, contributed 
mightily to the Arsenal of Democracy. 
The A. F. of L. movement of our 
city represented more of the workers 
who made this contribution possible 
than any other organization. Our rep- 
resentatives served on all the wartime 
governmental agencies—the War Pro- 
duction Board, Selective Service, OPA 
and all the rest. The building trades 
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puts up, with volunteer labor, the larg- 
est USO center in the East, the USO 
Labor Plaza, which entertained more 
than 2,000,000 servicemen and their 
guests. A special Veterans’ Fund was 
established so that the Central Labor 
Union could regularly sponsor enter- 
tainment of affairs for the wounded 
servicemen in area hospitals. 

The spirit of our movement in Phila- 
delphia is reflected by the $2,000,000 
we have raised for the Community 
Chest since 1943, as well as by our par- 
ticipation in the Red Cross and many 
other campaigns. Newspaper stories 
which tell of contributions by our 
unions of thousands of dollars to the 
infantile paralysis campaign, the Chil- 
dren’s Heart Hospital and other worthy 
causes have become very frequent. 
Unions like the Highway Drivers, Lo- 
cal 107, and others have established 
year-round charitable funds. 

Our work in many fields has received 
public recognition. The writer, as 
business manager of the Central Labor 
Union, has been appointed to the Urban 
Redevelopment Authority and as the 
first labor member on the Board of 
Education. Other union officers serve 
on the Philadelphia Housing Author- 
tiy, the City Planning Commission and 
many civic and social agencies. 

Through these war, charitable and 
civic activities, our people have met on 
a friendly footing with the leaders of 
business and industry in our city. This 
has been helpful in the establishment in 
our city of an exceptional record of 


Central Labor Union chiefs in huddle on Community Chest drive. 
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industrial peace. The central body 
several months ago reported at a lunch- 
eon to the Mayor and the representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce our 
1946 record. This showed that during 
a trying year the members of our 
unions had been on the job 99.5 per 
cent. This achievement was given wide 
public recognition. 

There.has gradually developed among 
our local unions the practice of clearing 
difficulties with the Central Labor Un- 
ion office prior to any stoppage, so that 
the respective trades might be notified 
and some additional attempts at medi- 
ation might be made. 

Together with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, we have established a Philadel- 
phia Mediation Tribunal under the 
chairmanship of the nationally known 
Dr. George Taylor. The purpose of 
the Mediation Tribunal is to use repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. and of 
management to mediate possible dis- 
putes before they occur and without 
recourse to additional agencies. 

It is difficult to write about the many 
public issues which crowd in upon the 
work of the central body. We know 
that as far back as 1829 the first plat- 
form of the Philadelphia central body 
was for greater public education, and 
we have been cooperating with the 
Citizens’ Committee on Public Educa- 
tion and conducting many campaigns 
for favorable labor and social legisla- 
tion. 

Our Uniongram, a special action 
publication, warns the business agent 


on critical issues on which every local 
should take action. On April 19 the 
Central Labor Union was host to the 
legislators who represent our city in 
Washington and Harrisburg. At the 
luncheon and informal get-together, la- 
bor legislation was discussed with the 
officers of the central body and rep- 
resentatives of all joint councils and 
international unions in the area. 

We are fortunate in having many 
additional features which help develop 
the work of the American Federation 
of Labor in this area. The Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion has an outstanding health clinic 
which may well serve as a model for 
other unions interested in the promo- 
tion of health and welfare through col- 
lective bargaining. The Central Labor 
Union has published an annual direc- 
tory and magazine for the past several 
decades. The contents include many 
informative articles, special “where to 
turn” sections for our business agents 
and complete listings of unions, meet- 
ing times and places, etc. 

For the past year we have been the 
proud owners of a mobile canteen and 
sound truck, which has given great 
service in organization work and in 
spreading the message of labor’s com- 
munity cooperation before the public 
in this area. 

These last years have found the Cen- 
tral Labor Union active on all fronts. 
The soundness with which our relations 
have been built should be a steadying 
force in the difficult period ahead. 


Labor has a part in all civic programs 
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Praise for the 4A. F. of L. 








La Prensa of Buenos Aires, Argentina, generally 
regarded as the leading newspaper of South Amer- 
iea, recently published two editorials commenting 
on the International Bill of Rights presented to the 
Econemic and Social Council of the United Nations 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

“If we were heretofore unaware of the philosophy 
of the American Federation of Labor,” said La 
Prensa, “this document, so calm and yet so power- 
ful—provided it is given wide distribution—will 
now enable all the workers of the world to know 
what their North American brothers understand as 
democracy or dictatorship.” 

The two editorials are condensed on these pages. 








Workers’ Collaboration for World Peace 


HE American Federation of Labor has presented to 

the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, for consideration and action, a document which 
expounds a principle that fully warrants its title as “an 
International Bill of Rights.” We are pleased to point out 
its importance as in our opinion it is destined to have wide 
and deep repercussions because of the source, or rather 
the institution, which has inspired and sponsered this 
document. 

The first feature which characterizes this federation of 
labor unions in the United States is its two-fold independ- 
ence—political-as well as ideological. The great labor fed- 
eration of the United States would not have the prestige 
and strength which are apparent in its daily struggles if, 
as a condition of membership, it were to require such 
things as submission to a government, belief or non-belief 
in some religious creed, being Democrat or Republican, 
protectionism or belief in free trade. On the contrary, 
nobody is questioned as to the nature of his ideals or sen- 
timents. The only requirement of a candidate for member- 
ship is that he be a worker and that he wish to be treated 
as a free man. 

The fact that the American Federation of Labor went 
before the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations to express its views about world peace indicates 
how deeply conscious it is of its mission, which is much 
more universalist than labor unions generally pursue. It 
reveals a human hope which crosses all the barriers of 
ignorance and prejudice that still separate the peoples of 
the world. 

In the opening statement of this document, serving as a 
sort of preamble, the American Federation of Labor up- 
holds the principle that “the first responsibility for the 
maintenance of human rights and freedom rests with the 
local community of the nation.” Nations which can be 
absolutely independent from any other ceased to exist a 
long time ago. Rich or poor, strong or weak, no nation 
can isolate itself without placing its own welfare in direct 
and immediate danger. And just as the economic interde- 
pendence of nations has become a reality, so has the 
interdependence of any aspirations toward higher levels of 
public welfare and freedom. 
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In the past a free people engaging in commerce did not 
feel concerned to find out whether it was doing business 
with a slave people. Today this is impossible. 

A genuinely free people wants other peoples to enjoy 
freedom likewise ; a free people is conscious of how keenly 
menaced is the spirit of freedom by any contact with—or 
even proximity to—nations deprived of the fundamental 
rights of man. 

The American Federation of Labor asserts that the 
basic rights and freedoms would be better guaranteed by 
placing them on an international foundation, and adds: 

“We must not only make nations safe for freedom, but 
we must also make freedom safe for the individuals who 
constitute the various nations.” : 

Both things are inseparable. A nation cannot call itself 
free if its people lack the basic rights without which a dem- 
ocratic and civilized society cannot exist. Anticipating a 
possible objection that no one has the right to intervene in 
the internal affairs of a country, the Federation answers: 

‘Peoples will be helpless and unable to prevent aggressor 
governments from launching wars. A nation under the 
heel of a despotic government inevitably tends to -be des- 
potic in its relations with other nations. Despotism in any 
nation menaces the peace of every nation.” 

In commenting on this document, we must express our 
admiration for the clarity of its exposition and the accuracy 
of its form. The workers of the United States, who express 
such a strong desire to. collaborate in the lofty task of 
strengthening world peace, possess this precious and envi- 
able gift of clear thinking in its most highly refined form. 
For instance, when they indicate that mankind is develop- 
ing toward a new social order of international character, 
they say: 

“That order can be one of-two kinds. There can be a 
community of nations in which military power is completely 
subordinated to public welfare or an international order in 
which the economic welfare of the people is subordinated 
to military power and to preparations for waging warfare.” 

There is no ambiguity in that statement, and it seem’ 
impossible that its impact should not penetrate even less 
alert minds. Neither is there room for indecision in choos- 
ing between the two orders. 

The American Federation of Labor has given timely 
advice which, under existing circumstances, is a true alarm. 
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American Federation of Labor and Democracy 


HE document presented to the United Nations by the 

American Federation of Labor tackles the problems 
of democracy and dictatorship. It affirms that “mankind’s 
paramount need is the preservation and expansion of 
human rights through the strengthening of democracy 
everywhere.” Democracy may vary in particulars from 
one country to another, but what nobody can claim is that 
it is possible for democracy to exist without political and 
economic freedom. They are inseparable and complement 
each other. 

“No peaceful, democratic world order,” says the great 
labor federation of the United States, “can be built on a 
foundation of fear and famine, on a basis of poverty and 
pestilence.” Fear implies lack of individual security, the 
denial to the people of the right to think and express their 
opinions without restriction or danger. Famine indicates 
conditions which, in addition to bad administration, imply 
a lack of social justice. Fear and famine will always 
be the two unmistakable signs that a country is not truly 
democratic. 

When the labor federation of the North American work- 
ers speaks or writes, it does not deal in generalities. On 
the contrary, as we have already pointed out in a previous 
editorial, it prefers clarity so as not to give rise to any mis- 
understandings. In defining its concept of democracy, it 
avoids empty, resounding phrases; it proceeds, instead, to 
enumerate a certain minimum of civil liberties which must 
exist in order to constitute a democratic regime. Here they 
are: the rule of law; freedom from arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion, search and seizure; prompt judicial determination of 
arrest and charges against the individual detained; fair 
public trial by jury or competent and unprejudiced court 
constituted in accordance with normal judicial procedure. 

It insists on individual freedom and guarantees against 


arbitrary imposition of penalties; demands freedom of 


access to information and freedom of association and organ- 
ization ; advocates universal and secret balloting, and urges 
abolition of all laws or methods which restrict the partici- 
—_ of political parties in public life. Finally, it pro- 
claims: 

“In a truly democratic society certain rights are sacred 
and inalienable and should not be abrogated by decree or 
law. Such rights must be recognized as the rights of all 
men. They transcend even the strongest strategic frontiers 
and boundaries fixed by states. Democracy is the antithe- 
sis of dictatorship or totalitarian one-party rule in any 

ise.” 

“a the section of the document entitled “Basic Human 
Rights,” the American Federation of Labor proposes to 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
that it draft an International Bill of Rights which shall be 
part of the general peace treaty and binding on all signa- 
tories. 

In its twelve points the American Federation of Labor 
sums up and reinforces the general principles of social, 
economic and political freedom which are indispensable 
to demonstrate that democracy “need not be a farce” and 
to guarantee that dictatorship could never again become a 
permanent menace to peace. The second point, it should 
be noted, establishes that “freedom of expression and 
association is vital to the preservation of the basic liberties 
and the enhancement of the spiritual and material progress 
of the human race.” 

The twelfth and final point proposed in the International 
Bill of Rights concludes by demanding “freedom from the 
terror of secret police surveillance, arrest or torture, which 
can be assured only through the abolition of all political 
police and concentration camps in every country.” 

Workers of this type, so independent-minded and so 
devoted to individual liberty, will not be interested in sup- 
porting any move or program unless it honestly aims 
toward the spiritual and economic welfare of workers. 


‘Survey’ Exposes Poverty of Russian Workers 


REACHEROUS Communist 
methods in world affairs as well 
as in the treatment of workers are laid 
bare in the latest issue of Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, American Federa- 
tion of Labor economics publication. 
On the international front, Labor’s 
Monthly Survey explains the signifi- 
cance of the Greek-Turkish situation 
as follows: 

“The Communist totalitarian state 
is now seeking to overrun and dominate 
Greece and Turkey, and thus control 
the narrow Dardanelles Strait which 
cuts through Turkey to form a gate- 
way from the Black Sea to the Medi- 
terranean. 

“Control of this strait has long been 
the goal of rulers seeking world domi- 
nation. The Russian czars sought to 
control it before World War I. * * * 

“If the Russian Communists should 
succeed in overrunning Greece and 
lurkey, they would dominate this stra- 
tegic military point, key to the trade 
routes of the Mediterranean. To extend 
their control westward to Italy, France 
and the rest of Europe would then be 
only a matter of time. They could also 
reach south to Suez and Africa and east 
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to Asia Minor, India and China. The 
United States would soon find itself 
isolated and surrounded by a Commu- 
nist world.” 

Throwing new light on living condi- 
tions among the workers of Russia, the 
A. F. of L. publication says: 

“Although the Russian constitution 
gives a comprehensive list of individual 
rights on paper, in actual practice these 
rights are ignored. The will of the dic- 
tators is enforced by secret police, who 
are informed about every person’s ‘loy- 
alty’ by a network of spies. These police 
or ‘MVD?’ seize and carry off to slave 
labor camps any persons ‘who obstruct, 
oppose, criticize or are suspected of 
secretly disliking the totalitarian Com- 
munist regime. No one so seized, 
whether guilty or innocent, has any 
right of protest, appeal or trial by an 
unbiased jury or court. Only five per 
cent are ever released, it is estimated. 


“The number of slave labor camps in ~ 


the U.S.S.R. is so great, and the hordes 
confined in them so enormous, that 
practically every family has a close 
relative among the inmates. 

“One reason for the Russian work- 
ers’ low living standard is not far to 


seek: slave labor or compulsory labor 
can never equal the high productive 
efficiency of free labor, working in a 
system of free initiative and enterprise. 
Every Russian worker is bound by the 
compulsory labor system. He must 
accept the wages and conditions im- 
posed by bureaucrats on pain of arrest 
if he protests. He is tied to his job 
and may not quit or strike. His union 
has no power to fix wages or hours.” 

Labor’s Monthly Survey publishes a 
chart which shows that U.S. workers 
earn enough by three hours’ work to 
buy the food that Russian workers 
would have to put in nine hours to 
obtain. The ratio for such common 
articles as cotton stockings, shirts and 
woolen gloves ranges from one-to- 
twenty-four to one-to-100. In other 
words, Russian workers are infinitely 
worse off, economically, than Ameri- 
can workers. 

Despite these undeniable facts, says 
the A. F. of L. publication, agents of 
Communist Russia, penetrating into 
countries in all parts of the world, 
including the United States, dare to 
promise working people a “better life” 
and “liberation from oppressors.” 
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MR. WATT 


WO years have elapsed since V-E 

Day, but there are still some 
850,000 people in Europe—people 
called “displaced persons’”—who are 
living in detention camps. They are 
people who, for one reason or another, 
cannot or will not return home. 

There are Greeks and Yugoslavs, 
Czechs, Balts and Poles. In all, they 
represent a score of nationalities. There 
are approximately 100,000 Protestants, 
500,000 Catholics and 250,000 Jews. 

More than 50 per cent of the dis- 
placed persons are women and children. 
There are 150,000 children below the 
age of 17. Of these, it is estimated that 
70,000 are under 6. 

The adults among the displaced per- 
sons are mostly workers. The largest 
number are farmers and home workers 
(cooks, housemaids and nursemaids). 
There are also miners and garment 
workers, accountants and transporta- 
tion workers, musicians and teachers, 
and so on down the occupational list. 
There are also some business people. 

The stories of these people have been 
written in blood and tears and courage. 
Courage which carried them through 
years of hardship and terror which few 
of us here in the United States can 
even imagine. Yes, they have mani- 
fested courage and stamina. And they 
have also shown a strong love of free- 
dom and an unshakable devotion to the 
ideals of democracy. 

Over a period of years the displaced 
have demonstrated that they value free- 
dom above all else—that freedom is 
more important to them than security, 
to which most of us give a high place. 
The 850,000 persons who are left in 
the European detention camps believe 
so strongly in the democratic way of 
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life that they have absolutely refused, 
not once but many times, to go back to 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Latvia and other 
lands behind the Iron Curtain. A\l- 
though the DP camps are pretty dreary, 
they are preferred to life in a country 
that is under the Communist heel. 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration is known to 
have done everything that it possibly 
could to persuade-these people—and I 
mean “persuade” in more ways than 
one—to return to the countries from 
which they originally came. They flatly 
refused. They were not and are not 
willing to live under totalitarian rule. 

The question which confronts us now 
is: What shall be done with these dis- 
placed persons ? 

In my opinion, it would be far wiser 
for our country to permit a fair share 
of the DPs to enter the United States 
as immigrants than to keep these peo- 
ple in the camps overseas. So far as 
the United States is concerned, the 
course I suggest would be as practical 
as it would be humanitarian. For we 
are now bearing the major part of the 
expense of maintaining these camps, 
and if no other solution is found we 
shall have to continue to make the 
largest financial contribution. 

Would it not be far better to admit 
our share of these courageous, produc- 
tive and freedom-loving people and for 
other nations to follow our lead? 

The American Federation of Labor 
dealt with this question last October at 
the Chicago convention. A resolution 
unanimously adopted by the convention 
put the A. F. of L. on record in sup- 
port of assistance to the displaced 
persons. 

While the delegates made it per- 
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fectly clear that they desired our pres- 
ent immigration laws to remain intact, 
they at the same time approved the ad- 
mission of desirable immigrants equal 
in number to the unused quotas of the 
war years. Use of only part of these 
unfilled quotas would enable this coun- 
try to admit its fair share of the 850,000. 

It is true that rather formidable 
opposition has developed against the 
immigration of displaced persons into 
this country. This attitude is due, at 
least in part, to a misconception—a 
very serious misconception—concern- 
ing the political ideas of these people. 
It has been said—and many Americans 
mistakenly believe this—that the dis- 
placed persons are pro-Communist in 
their sympathies or even open Com- 
munists themselves. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
850,000 human beings in the displaced 
persons category provide the hard core 
of people who have demonstrated 
their dislike for dictatorship; not only 
the Nazi form of dictatorship but the 
red kind of dictatorship which we know 
as communism. 

It has now been proposed that dur- 
ing the next four years the United 
States should admit 400,000 of these 
people. Applicants would be carefully 
screened and priority would be given 
to the widows, parents, children and 
other relatives of American citizens. 

This timely proposal has been warmly 
endorsed by President Green and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Meany. As they have 
well said, this is the least our country 
should do for the valiant men and 
women who hate dictatorship and tyr- 
anny so much that they would rather 
be homeless than return to lands where 
an oppressor holds sway. 
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>Negotiations between the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and the Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation covering workers in Port- 
land and Medford, Ore., Washington 
State and Northern Idaho have pro- 
duced a wage hike of 20 cents an hour. 


bAgreements between the Southern 
Conference of Teamsters in Atlanta, 
Ga., and the Southeastern and South- 
western freight operators call for weekly 
wage increases averaging $10.50 for 
some 20,000 truck line workers. 


>A wage hike of 10 cents an hour has 
been won for 1,200 workers as the 
result of an agreement between the 
Building Trades Council of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and the Roane-Anderson Com- 
pany of Oak Ridge. 


>The hourly wage for members of Lo- 
cal 572, Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
Nashville, Tenn., is now $1.90, fol- 
lowing negotiation of a new contract 
with employers in that city. 


bEmployes at the Wells-Lamont glove 
factory, McMinnville, Ore., have voted 
by a large majority to have the Inter- 
national Glove Workers Union as their 
bargaining agent. 


>Pay boosts ranging from -$20 to $45 
per month, retroactive to last Novem- 
ber, have been won by Local 69, Office 
Employes, in a contract with McKesson 
and Robbins at Fresno, Calif. 


bLocal 40, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
signed a contract with the Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association at. New Haven, 
Conn., providing an 25-cent hourly 
raise, 


>Wage increases up to 15 cents an hour 
have been gained by Local 400, Up- 
holsterers Union, through negotiations 
with the Marshall Ventilated Mattress 
Company of Toronto, Canada. 


>A 15 per cent wage increase has been 
won by Federal Labor Union 22191 
in a contract negotiated with the Gulf 
Refining Company in Toledo, Ohio. 


>Wage increases of $10.50 a week have 
been won by Local 114, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, in negotiations with 
employers in St. Paul, Minn. 
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>Two hundred workers, members of 
Local 153, Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union, have received wage hikes 
ranging from $6.50 to $9 a week in a 


contract with Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 


Company, New York City. 


bA 40-hour week, paid holidays and a 
10 per cent increase in basic rates are 
among the benefits gained by Local 253, 
United Garment Workers, in an agree- 
ment with twenty garment manufac- 
turers in Toronto, Canada. 


bA wage hike averaging 12 per cent 
has been won by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in 
an accord signed with Stott and Sons 
Company, Winona, Minn. 


>Weekly wage increases of $9.50 and a 
reduction in hours have been obtained 
by Local 431, Meat Cutters, in nego- 
tiations with four employers in Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


>The Retail Clerks have won an NLRB 
election at the Gratiot Avenue store of 
Montgomery Ward in Detroit. 


bLocal 1310, Carpet and Linoleum 
Layers, affiliated with the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
has obtained an increase of 34 cents an 
hour in a contract with the Associated 
Retailers of St. Louis. 


bFederal Labor Union 19140, repre- 
senting employes of the National Mill- 
ing Company and the Norris Grain 
Company, has completed negotiations 
calling for a 10-cent hourly wage in- 
crease. 


>Approximately 1,800 members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union at the Appalachian Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., have won a wage in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour. 


>A first contract with the M. & B. 
Headwear Company of Richmond, Va., 
has produced a wage increase of 15 per 
cent and other gains for Local 76, 
United Hatters. 


bA new wage increase of six cents an 
hour, bringing the total gain to 25 to 
37 cents an hour since March, 1946, 


Sa aei 


E. M. Weston (left), head of Washington State A. F. of L., looks on 
as Governor Wallgren signs bill hiking benefits for injured workers 
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>Wage increases ranging from 13 to 24 
per cent have been gained by Local 125, 
Printing Pressmen, in a contract with 
the Moore Business Forms Company 
of Emeryville, Calif., and the Sunset- 
McKee Company of Oakland, Calif. 


>A wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
across the board has been won for 1,800 
members of the Cannery Workers and 
Fishermen’s Union in San Diego in ne- 
gotiations with canneries in that area. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has won for fore- 
men employed by the Virginia Electric 
and Power Company a wage increase 
averaging $30 a month. 


>A general increase raising the hourly 
rate to $2 has been obtained by Local 
107, International Brotherhood of Boil- 
ermakers, Milwaukee. 


>The Sheet Metal Workers at New 
Haven, Conn., have completed negotia- 
tions with contractors in that city hik- 
ing the wage rate 25 cents an hour. 


>Negotiations between Local 153, Office 
Employes, and the Plymouth Hotel, 
New York City, have resulted in a wage 


has been achieved by Locals 182, 500, 
186 and 562, Pulp Workers, located at 
Fort Wayne, Hartford City and Wa- 
bash, all Indiana. Employes of three 
paper and converting plants in those 


George L. Googe, A. F. of L. organ- 
izing chief in the South, was the prin- 
cipal speaker when Local 1, Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, Washington, D. C., 
marked its fifty-seventh anniversary. 
The celebration honored union old- 
timers and veterans of the recent war. 


bLocal 384 of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers has negotiated agree- 
ments with the Donaldson Company 
Baking 
Louisville, Ky., calling for hourly wage 
increases of 12 and 13 cents, respec- 


bIn addition to many other benefits, 
weekly wage increases ranging from $6 
to $34 have been gained by Local 66, 
Technical Engineers, in a contract with 
R. Hoe and Company, printing press 
manufacturers, New York City. 


>Wage increases of from $4.50 to $10 
per week have been secured by em- 
ployes of the A. & P. Stores at Racine, 
Wis., through negotiations conducted 
by their union, Local 1403, Retail 


increase of 16% per cent. 
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Do you remember back when 
the anti-labor columnists, commen- 
tators and (Congressmen were 
screeching all kinds of calumnies at 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians and the union’s president, 
James C. Petrillo? The union had 
announced that it wanted a royalty 
provision embodied in its contracts 
with employers in the industry, so 
that a fund could be established to 
promote musical culture in the na- 
tion and to take care of unemployed 
musicians. 

The enemies of labor howled. 
They tried to convince the Ameri- 
can people that the A. F. of M. and 
Mr. Petrillo were brazenly at- 
tempting to achieve purposes that 





Musicians Will Give US. Free Concerts 










































were unprincipled and pernicious. 

The union’s plan has now been 
in effect for some time and a con- 
siderable amount of money has been 
paid into the fund. Every cent is 
being used for the purposes origi- 
nally announced. From the head- 
quarters of the international union, 
checks- have now gone out to 
local unions throughout America. 
Thanks to the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, many thousands 
of citizens will hear good music in 
their home communities this year. 
These concerts will be free. 

In the photo, Mr. Petrillo (at 
right) is handing one of these 
checks to the president of the 
union’s Local 802, New York City. 
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bSome 10,000 workers belonging to 
District Lodge 44, Boilermakers, 
Northern California, have received a 
wage boost of from 15 to 20 cents an 
hour from contract and fabricating 
shops. 


>Window Cleaners, Local 139, Detroit, 
have reached an agreement with man- 
agement giving the workers a 15-cent 
hourly wage hike. 


bWage increases ranging from $12.50 
to $17.50 a week have been gained by 
the American Federation of Radio Art- 
ists for announcers employed by Sta- 


tions KYA and KSFO, San Francisco. 


>A contract recently negotiated by 
Local 842 of the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. 
and the Logansport Foundry, Logans- 
port, Ind., boosts workers’ earnings 13 
cents an hour. 
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salaries of some of these free-lance 
actors may seem large, the amount of 
acting work they can secure in a 
year is limited and therefore their an- 
nual incomes—their real incomes—are 
small. More than 50 per cent of the 
members of the Screen Actors Guild 
earn less than $5000 a year. 

Thus the signing of the Guild’s first 
contract with the motion picture pro- 
ducers in 1937, referred to at the start 
of this article, marked a most impor- 
tant milestone in the history of film 
actors as an integral part of organized 
labor. The contract was for a period 
of ten years and it could be reopened 
annually for renegotiation of wage min- 
imums and certain conditions. 

In this year of 1947 the Screen 
Actors Guild is celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the signing of its first 
contract by opening negotiations with 
the employers for a complete new con- 
tract, of shorter duration than the his- 
toric one which expires on May 15. 
For a year a Fact-Finding Committee 
of the Guild has been hard at work, 
assembling data on the economic status 
and working conditions of actors. The 
Guild has learned a lot in the last ten 
years and this knowledge is being put 
to good use in the current negotiations. 

During the last ten years the Guild 

has matured into a responsible unit of 
organized labor in the motion picture 
industry. It is active in the Los An- 
geles Central Labor Council and the 
California State Federation of Labor. 
Within the A. F. of L. it has cam- 
paigned for adoption of the principle 
of voluntary, impartial arbitration of 
inter-union quarrels—those unpleasant 
affairs known as jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 
executive secretary of the Guild, is a 
vice-president of the State Federation 
of Labor and a member of the Federa- 
tion’s important Legislative Commit- 
tee. A delegation of Guild members 
participates regularly in activities of 
the Central Labor Council. 
_ As one phase of its many activities 
in organized labor, the Screen Actors 
Guild guided the formation in 1937 of 
the American Federation of Radio 
Artists in what had been, from the 
standpoint of wages and working con- 
ditions, a field which sadly needed or- 
ganizing. As a sister union of the 
Guild within the Associated Actors and 
Artistes of America, AFRA won union 
recognition in 1939. 

Under the leadership of the Screen 
Actors Guild and the directors and 
writers in the motion picture industry, 
the Motion Picture Relief Fund is an 
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effective agency of aid for the indus- 
try’s deserving needy. Every member 
of the Screen Actors Guild who makes 
more than $100 a week contributes 
one-half of one per cent of his salary 
to the Motion Picture Relief Fund, 
which is the industry’s own recognized 
agency for the care of motion picture 
people. As a private family welfare 
agency, the Fund provides food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, medical care and hospitali- 
zation for the ill and needy members 
of the industry. 

On forty acres of rolling land in the 
sunny San Fernando Valley a few 
miles from Hollywood, the debt-free 
Motion Picture Country House has 
been built largely by contributions of 
Guild members. Here old-timers of 
the industry, veterans of the profes- 
sion, live in individual bungalows, each 
of which has its own decorative scheme. 
There is an eighteen-bed hospital clinic 
for present-day workers in the industry 
and a hospital is under construction. 

The Guild led the way in our in- 
dustry in organizing actors’ activities 
in connection with the war effort, set- 
ting up in conjunction with other talent 
groups the Hollywood Victory Com- 
mittee, to supply free talent for all pa- 
triotic purposes. In the postwar period 
this has been succeeded by the Holly- 
wood Coordinating Committee, con- 
trolled by the actors, through which 
are channeled all requests for actors to 
make free appearances for worthy 
causes, such as the Red Cross, March 
of Dimes and entertainment of Ameri- 
can servicemen in this country and 
abroad. 

During the war, 1,934 members of 
the Screen Actors Guild served in the 
armed forces; thousands more served 
on the home front—wherever their 
particular talents were most suited. 


Washington I, D. C. 


American Federation of Labor 


e Enter my subscription to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
for one year, beginning with the next issue. 






Just a brief word as to the operating 
setup of the Guild: The Guild has 
jurisdiction over all acting before mo- 
tion picture cameras throughout the 
United States and it has a signed con- 
tract with every motion picture pro- 
ducer, big and small—some 400 of 
them in all. The Guild polices its con- 
tracts and insists not only that the em- 
ployers live up to the contract terms 
but also the members of the Guild. No 
person can act before the cameras un- 
less he is a member of the Guild, but 
any person who obtains an acting job 
in pictures can join the Guild. 

The actors themselves run the Guild 
through a Board of Directors,. consist- 
ing of forty-four members elected by 
the entire membership. The officers 
and Board members serve without pay. 
All officers of the Guild and one-third 
of the Board are elected annually. The 
Board at all times is responsible to the 
membership, and if the actors don’t like 
what the Board does, they can elect a 
new Board to represent them. 

The chief administrative officer of 
the Guild is the executive secretary, 
John Dales, Jr., who is appointed by 
the Board. Mr. Dales is assisted by a 
competent staff, legal counsel and pub- 
lic relations counsel. The Guild works 
intelligently at all times to protect and 
advance the economic interests of its 
members and the interests of organized 
labor, at the same time keeping in mind 
the long-range interests of the indus- 
try as a whole, of which it is such a 
vital part. 

Fifteen years ago there was a gen- 
erally accepted theory in our industry 
that motion picture actors could not 
stick together to improve their work- 
ing conditions and economic status. 
The Screen Actors Guild of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has proved 
the opposite to be true. 

Just how well we work together 
as members of an intelligent trade 
union will be demonstrated once again 
when we announce the results of our 
current contract negotiations. 






















[_] Bill me later. 









































































Miguel Aleman, President of Mex- 
tco—Mexico and the United States 
have an example to 
set for the world— 
the example of two 
countries, however 
different in size 
and wealth, cooper- 
ating on a plane of 
juridical equality 
above suspicion, 
and whose rela- 
tions are not based 
on power politics. How could we hope 
for the democratic solidarity which we 
so much desire for all peoples if we 
ourselves, Americans and Mexicans, 
were not capable of sharing peace in 
frankness and in loyalty? How could 
we expect that non-contiguous coun- 
tries reach what we, neighbors by rea- 
son of history and geography, fail to ac- 
complish in friendship and disinterest? 
Fortunately in recent times both of us 
have learned a few things. We have 
learned that isolation is not a good 
formula for living; that it is not good 
tactics for security. We have learned 
that if the goal is not domination of 
one system by another—necessarily a 
transitory and unjust condition—much 
more is achieved in a single year of 
loyal cooperation than in many years 
of hatred and rancor. 





Philip Hannah, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor—Consider what would hap- 
pen if the closed 
shop and other 
forms of union se- 
curity were to be 
outlawed by federal 
statute—if it would 
stand up in the 
courts. When union 
men go into nego- 
tiations they are 
prepared, as the 
employer is prepared in genuine col- 
lective bargaining, to trade off one 
thing for another. Labor gives in on 
something, the employer gives in on 
something and finally a contract is 
worked out. Now, when the employer 
gave in the first time on the closed 
shop, the workers also gave in on some- 
thing. It may have been a couple of 
cents an hour; it may have been a 
vacation demand; it may have been 
seniority control on promotions. Sup- 
pose that at one fell swoop the union 
security provisions of the contracts cov- 
ering 11,000,000 workers were declared 
illegal and outlawed. Everyone knows 
that a contract must be taken in its 
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entirety and that, if you strike out of 
it one clause. the whole thing is open 
for renegotiation. The country would 
be plunged into a spell of industrial 
chaos, the like of which it has never 
seen, if 77 per cent of the union con- 
tracts had to be thrown into renego- 
tiation at one time under such condi- 
tions. Because the security these 
workers have long enjoyed under their 
closed shop contracts was snatched 
away from them, they would rightfully 
demand many other things to make it 
up to them. And this would go on all 
across the labor front. 


Robert J. Watt, A. F. of L. inter- 
national representative—Adolf Hitler 
had a favorite 
propaganda trick of 
accusing his oppo- 
nents of his own 
crimes. Today cer- 
tain Big Business 
interests are copy- 
ing this Hitler tech- 
nique. It is a mat- 
ter of common 
knowledge that a 
small handful of giant corporations and 
banks exercises a controlling influence 
on American industry. Yet today these 
very same business interests are financ- 
ing a determined propaganda cam- 
paign to make the American people 
believe that labor unions are monop- 
olies. The public ought to know the 
facts about these ridiculous charges 
against labor. A monopoly or a trust 
is a combination in restraint of trade. 
It is a device by which a few people 
gain control of a commodity and, for 
their own private enrichment, force the 
public to pay a higher price for it than 
is warranted. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act forbids such practices. At 
the beginning of this century, efforts 
were made to apply this law against 
labor unions. But in 1914, Congress, 
after examining all the facts, adopted 
the Clayton Act, which specifically 
states that the labor of human beings 
is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce and that labor unions, therefore, 
cannot be prosecuted under the Sher- 
man Act. But let’s go beyond the legal 
definitions and get to the heart of this 
issue. It is an incontrovertible fact 
that the trade union movement has con- 
centrated its efforts not on the private 
enrichment of a few but on lifting up 
the income and living standards of all 
the American people. Does anyone 
seriously believe that the American 
standard of living would be as high as 











it is today if it were not for the labor 
unions and if the wage-earners of our 
country had to depend on the gen- 
erosity of profit-hungry employers? 


Joseph C. O’Mahoney, U.S. Senator 
from Wyoming—Every statistical au- 
thority upon which 
business has been 
accustomed to rely 
for accurate figures 
tells the story of 
vastly increased 
profits for proprie- 
tors and manufac- 
turers. Agricultural 
proprietors in 1946 
received almost 
$4,000,000,000 more than they received 
in 1944. Non-agricultural proprietors 
received $3,000,000,000 more, and cor- 
porate profits rose from $9,900,000,000 
in 1944 to $12,000,000,000 in 1946, 
There are reliable figures to indicate 
that corporate profits during the first 
quarter of 1947 are running at a much 
higher level than in 1946. If the busi- 
ness and political leaders of the United 
States desire to preserve the system of 
private property, the time is at hand 
for them to take every possible step to 
bring about a voluntary reduction of 
prices by all producers, agricultural 
and industrial, and by all mercantile 
traders. Surely it is better voluntarily 
to reduce prices and promote business 
than to be forced to cut prices for lack 
of customers. It was the late Henry 
Ford who taught that the way to great 
wealth was low prices, high wages and 
mass production. The intelligence of 
America will respond to constructive 
leadership. This is no time to try to 
assess blame. It is the time to work to- 
gether within the capitalistic system. 


Earl Warren, Governor of California 
—The philosophy of Samuel Gompers, 
the guiding star ol 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
was summed up by 
him in these words: 
“To be a good trade 
unionist a man must 
first be a good 
American.” This 
faith is more in 
portant to us now 
than ever. We must realize that only 
Americans can continue to make our 
system work. The results that good 
will and cooperation can accomplish 
were demonstrated throughout the wat. 
If we continue to be interested in the 
welfare of the working man, if we pre 
serve the dignity of labor, if all of us 
can exercise a spirit of good will to 
ward everyone else in the solution 0 
our great social and economic prob- 
lems, America’s future will certainly 
be greater than her glorious past. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


Happy and Healthy 


“Tp USTER, you just have to come 
now,” Sheila said to her brother. 

“Oh, all right,” the boy grumbled. 
He picked up his cap. “But why did 
old Miss Wilson have to have us meet 
on Saturday? She ought to. know kids 
have more important things to do on 
Saturdays than have a program meet- 
ing. Saturday’s vacation.” 

The bright spring sunshine was like 
a tonic. Soon they were racing and 
playing tag as they made their way to 
the school house. 

“She said to come in the side door,” 
Sheila reminded Buster, and they made 
a dash for it to see who would win. 

Miss Wilson and two or three others 
were waiting for them, and as soon as 
they arrived the little group began the 
discussion of the Child Health Day pro- 
gram. Before they had gone very far 
with it, Pete Royall and Janice Fox 
came in. They were followed by Isa- 
belle Jonas. 

“Everyone is here with the excep- 
tion of Bennett,” Miss Wilson said, 
“and he has to deliver papers. He'll 
be along presently. Let us continue 
with our plans.” 

Miss Wilson’s class was to have 
charge of the Assembly exercises for 
the first Monday in May. - Since the 
first of May is set aside as Child Health 
Day, she and her group had decided-to 
use that as the topic of their presen- 
tation. The meeting had been called to 
make plans for proper observance of the 
day. Those attending the meeting had 
been chosen by their classmates to ar- 
range the program, and Miss Wilson 
was directing it. 

“First of all, what do we consider the 
most important thing for good health?” 
Miss Wilson asked. 

“Why, good food, I think,” answered 
Pete promptly. 

“You would!” exclaimed Buster. 

_“And clothing and shelter,” said one 
of the girls. 

“Yes, and fresh air and sunshine,” 
said Sheila, still feeling the joy of the 
race to school. 


“You are all right,” Miss Wilson 


said. “Children need good, wholesome 
foo’, warm clothing in winter, fresh 
air, siinshine and plenty of rest, and 


plent\ of work and play. They are all 





of first importance. Now how shall we 
present these things to the Assembly 
without sounding stuffy ?” 

“Why not have a home scene?” sug- 
gested Isabelle. ‘The mother could be 
serving breakfast. The kids come into 
the dining room after a good night’s 
sleep and remark about their rest. 
Then let them eat and after that they 
go te school, dressed properly. Sort of 
like a play.” 

“Oh, that sound’s splendid!” ex- 
claimed Janice. “Shall we work it out ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Wilson, pleased 
with the response of the group. “I'll 
leave a note on the door for Bennett to 
come to the auditorium and we can go 
up on the stage and start work at once.” 

The boys and girls arranged the din- 
ing room scene. The table was in the 
center of the stage, and there were sev- 
eral plates set and chairs placed. Isa- 
belle was chosen to be the mother. Bus- 
ter the father. Sheila was the eldest 
daughter who helped her mother serve 
two younger children, whose parts were 
taken by Pete and Mary Maxey. Jack, 
Walter and Bennett were to be in 
charge of stage “props.” Janice was to 
be the next-door neighbor who came in 
after the children left for school and, in 
a chat with the mother, stressed the 
rules for good health. 

“Let’s make up the dialogue as we go 
along and see how it works out,” di- 
rected Miss Wilson. “As the curtain 
rises the table will be in order and 
Mother and Sheila will be finishing set- 
ting it. Sheila, you make some remarks 
about the food and in answering 
Mother you can give information about 
it. All right, Walter. On the curtain!” 

The boy lowered it and then lifted it. 

“Mother, shall I put the orange juice 
on?” Sheila called out. 

“Yes, and the milk. Be sure the 
cereal bowls are ready, too. I’m fixing 
the eggs. The bread and butter is 
ready and the jelly.” 

“Now, Father, Mary and Pete, come 
in, smiling and happy, and take your 
places,” directed Miss Wilson. 

They did as she told them. There 
were “good mornings” said all around. 
Then Pete said: 

“Gee, I surely slept swell. Going to 
bed early enough to get ten or eleven 
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hours of sleep makes a fellow feel good 
the next morning.” 

“Yes, and a clean face and body and 
teeth make me feel grand,” said Mary. 

“And your clothes look neat and 
comfortable,” said Father. ‘Mother, 
this is a good breakfast. A balanced 
diet keeps our children well. We 
haven’t had a sick spell with them all 
winter.” 

“They have had lots of work and play 
to keep them busy and happy,” re- 
sponded Mother. 

“Well, I must go to work,” mur- 
mured Father, rising from the table. 

“You children get your wraps and 
run along to school,” said Mother. 

“Everyone leave the stage but 
Mother,” directed Miss Wilson. “As 
she starts to clear the table, you, Janice, 
come in, and you girls have a little con- 
versation pointing out that this is Child 
Health Week.” 

Janice came on and began the con- 
versation with Mother. 

“Your children always look so happy 
and healthy going to school,” Janice 
said. “I think they are a typical Amer- 
ican family, so full of fun and good 
spirits.” 

“I try to keep them well,” responded 
Isabelle. “They have good appetites 
and eat plenty of nourishing food. 
They sieep well and get plenty of out- 
side exercise. I have them checked 
over by the doctor and dentist every 
four months, and keep a record of their 
growth. They are all busy children 
and haven’t time to mope around.” 

“You can be proud of them,” said 
the neighbor. “Happy, healthy chil- 
dren are the kind we want in Amer- 
ica.” 

“That’s a good line, Janice,” said 
Miss Wilson. “It’s just right for the 
closing. All right, boys, lower the cur- 
tain. I believe that’s all we need to do 
today. We'll have a rehearsal at 8:30 
Monday morning and be ready for As- 
sembly at 10. Thanks for coming. 
And, Walter, you tell Bennett what we 
did and tell him he’s to work with you 
and Jack.” 

As the youngsters left, the teacher 
thought over Janice’s last remark: 

“Happy, healthy children are the 
kind we want in America.” 

















































































YOUR UNION 
AS WHAT 


YOU MAKE IT!” 


St ak 


‘ 


Free trade unions are an integral part of our democracy. As a free trade 


unionist you enjoy privileges that are denied to workers in many other lands. 


Through your union you have achieved many economic gains. If your union 


is allowed to retain its freedom and effectiveness as an economic instrument, it 


will bring you many additional economic gains in coming years. 


Your union can do a good job for you and your dependents only if you and 
every other member participate fully in all union affairs, attend meetings 
regularly, learn more about union history and policies, and make known your 


own views as to the course you wish your union to follow. 


Just paying dues is not enough. Leaving union activity to the other fellow 
is neither fair nor constructive. Be active! Do your full duty as a free worker 
in a free land! ATTEND MEETINGS REGULARLY. SPEAK UP WHEN 
YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY. AND VOTE... WISELY. 





